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Literature. 


WE TWO. 
BY CLARENCE BUTLER. 


‘We own no houses, no lots, no lan 
No dainty viands for win Nene 


By sweat of our brows and toil of our hands 
e earn the pittance that buys our bread. 


And yet we live.in a grander state, 
Who dine off slver aud golden plate, 
o dine off silver ani en plate, 

With liveried Tcaneye behind the 


Yet we carry a safe-key that unlocks “ 
More treasure than is ever Baw. 
‘We wear no velvet nor satin fine, 
We drees in a very homely wa 
But ah! what luminous lustres Bins 


About Sunbeam’s gowns and my hodden 
When we walk together or do not ride, 
very 


We are far too poor) it rare 
We are bowed unto from the other side 


Of the street—but for this we do not care; 


We are not lonely, we alon 
Sunbeam and i ion aes cannet see, 
We can, what tall 
Of angels we have for company. 


No harp, no dulcimer, no guitar, 


Breaks into music at Sunbeam’s touch, 


But do not think that our evenings are 


‘Withvut their music; there is none such 
In the concert halls, where the palpitant air 


In musical biliows floats and swims ; 


Our lives are as psalms, and our foreheads wear 
A calm, like the peal of beautiful hymns. 


When cloudy weather obscures our skies, 
And some days darken with d of rain, 
We have but to look in each other’s eyes, 


ma all is balmy and bright again. 


And so we live on Hesperian fruits, 
Sunbeam and I, and never grow old. 


Never grow old, but we live in . 
And lor iy aoe 


vé our fellows and envy none, 
And our hearts are glad at the large increase 


Of plentiful virtues under the sun. 


And the days pass on with their htful tread 
ante the thadows lengthen toward the west, 
ut the wane of our yo ears brings no dread 
To break their harvest of 4 anid 


quiet rest. 
Sunbeam’s hair will be streaked with 


And time will furrow my darling’s brow, 


But never can Time’s hand steal away 
The tender halo that clasps it now. 

Bo we dwell in wonderful opulence, 
With nothing to hurt us or upbraid, 

And my life trembles with reverence, 
And Sunbeam’s spirit is not afraid. 





PRIDE AND COQUETRY. 
Pierre Corneille addressed Seer, Benen, fe a lady who had 


Marquise, si mon visage 

A quelques traits un peu vieux, 
Souvenez-vous qu’ 4 mon age 
Vous ne vaudrez guére mieux. 


Le temps aux plus belles choses 
Se plait & faire un affront, 

Et saura faner vos roses 
Comme il a ridé mon front. 


Le méme cours des plandtes 
le nos jours et nos nuite ; 

On m’a vu ce que vous étes, 

Vous serez ce que je suis. 


Cependant j’ai quelques charmes 


ui sont assez eclatants 


‘our n’avoir pas trop d'alarmes 


De ces ravages du temps. 


Vous en avez qu’on adore, 
Mais ceux que vous m 


Pourraient bien durer encore « 


Quand ceux-lé seront usés. 
Tis pourront sauver la gloire 


Des yeux qui me sembient doux, 
7 iaaianeiinaine 


Ce qu'il me plaira de yous. 







walking ‘with you vo tho elation! 
Ww to 
look at then Dut if 
years older you would 
most beautiful girls the sun ever shone upon.” 
“T und —cousin Fanny was the rock on which the | of that ob 
napeineys of your life was paras ha 
“ For Heaven’s sake, Tom, do not speak another word in )death is caused by strangulation the eye becomes charged 
poe tone, I will.tell you mine nen hepoenet. were, ce with a viscous secretion, which is not withdrawn, but coagu- 
condition you do not of itagain. [had buta few 
months longer to remain at. co 
conpequanon sl she arsountinaes OF.A5y toi On 
home I found that Fanny was staying there, and during 
time we were necessarily a great deal together. My sister was | similar reflections induced me to determine to put the con- 
occupied in attendance on our mother, and could not often | clasions I had arrived at to the test. With this view I 
accompany us in our walks. Under other circumstances I requested. the, surgeon to remove one of the eyes from its 
ight have seen so many different faces, have had so many | socket. From thisI took a great number of photographs on 
ts to make, and have found so much amusement in field glass and then gave it back to him that he might restore it to 
sports and in talking with my father res) is pl 
and improvements about the estate, that 


‘chairs. 
We have no riches in houses and stocks, 
No bank-books show our balance to draw, 


cousin. 
daily. The result of this constant association was, 
came passionately attached to her; and when my mo 
recovered so far as to be out of danger, and 

turn to Oxford, I 
love was returned, and I left her with the an 


and beautiful throngs 


my 
that when I had taken my degree the day o 
should be fixed. If ever there was a man in 
looked forward with undoub 
pinen | was that man, My 
vourable to our marriage, 
obstacle to o} 
had to consult was her aunt, and there was nothing 
from any objections on her part. 
“] do not suppose you remember, even if you ever heard, | to prove that a face was growing out of the rer, I heard 
that this aunt of hers was very rich. She adopted Fanny permet knocking at the heed of the 
and her brother when they were mere children, their father | felt neither nangat nor the want of sleep; but sat there on 
and mother having been drowned in the —— when that ves- | the floor throug: 
the Bay of Biscay. Fanny’s brother I had} would never come to an end, till I was half maddened by my 
never seen. His conduct was so bad-at Eton that he was ex- | eagerness and the fear that the murderer might have time to 
pelled from that school, and so disgusted his aunt that she re- | escape beyond the reach of discovery. I thanked God with 
ve with her, and he was. sent to St. | all my soul when the first faint indication came of leaky | 
Omer to finish his education there. ‘He left St. Omer without | daylight. The morning sun shone full on the window, and 
any reason, and went to Italy, living on the allowance | saw with inexpressible satisfaction that the light was far more 
ade him. In his letters he spoke only of the | vivid than on the preceding day. By slow, very slow degrees 


ours is the alchemy that transmutes 


The drugs to elixir—the dross to gold, sel went down in 


fused to allow him to 


giving 

that his aunt m 
occupations and amusements of the various courts and cities |—for it is not w th these enlarged representations as with 
he visited, and. the frequency with which he wrote to his aunt | small ones—the face became more and more defined. What 
him go far as to induce her to | mixed feelings of horror, rage, and grief filled my mind while 
she. had vowed thm her | this likeness of the murderer crept 8 


Quiantaot que jo aura 
aoe 





“Well, my memory is bad 
teen years ago, your father and 


“Ah! I had 


ago, and come home ns fully; determined to 
down aslam. But tell meall 


“Just so. Our 


obtained from her the acknowl 


mollified her feelings towards 

increase his allowance; but she said 

whole fortune should go to her niece on her death, and 
would induce her to break this sol resolution 


“ Complete happiness is better than all 
the world in helping a man to read for his d 


a familiar voice said ‘Good morning, Mr. 


rooms, I went back into the chapel, which was 
and opened the letter. It was written by my 


like a man, he told me briefly that Fanny had d 


her?’ 


answer was in the negative. 
gone out alone before breakfast, as 


bered well all the spots which had most pl 


to come with me, and set.off to 


was a place called ‘Clay Hollow, 
This was a were: lenaly’ ‘ 


4 








low, d through farze and broom, 
Sone fine old. oak. 1 had no need to 








FROM DARKNESS INTO LIGHT. 


“ What is the reason you object to live in the old : 
house, Alfred? The man who drove me from the station 
me it wes hounted ; but you, surely, do not 


“Certainly not. You must have a bad mem 
if you cannot understand the reason why no 
ment would bring me to occupy it.” 
enough, I allow ; but when [left | been 


believe in such | The 


however, 
ly induce- 


as novelists say.” 


alterations 

should have had | than the eye itself, and it was therefore necessary to devise a 

comparatively few opportunities of associating with my method of enlar; them, No very profound knowledge of 
bed 

in. As it was, we were in each other’s society for hours | the effects produced by a combination of lenses was required 

at I be-| to point out the means of accomplishing this. I caused one of 


confidence to a life of ha 
er and mother were both fa-| “Conceive, if you can, the intense anxiety with which I 
‘and there was no conceivable | waited for the development of the hidden secret. The day was 
our wishes, The only person whom Fanny | unusually dull and wet, both circumstances which Galayed the 
to fear a gene page of the image. Hour after hour dragge 

t 


afterwards for a ¢ As I was lea’ angel ove 


was held before me with a letter. I was so surp 

before I took the letter I looked at the speaker, and a chill | marked for it to prevent any person who knew the original 

came over me when I saw that it was the groom who waited | from recognising him. 1 showed it to my father, and he had 

upon me when I was at home. Telling him to go to my | a vague impression that he had seen a person resembling it 
empty, somewhere, but that was all. 1 then rodé with it to the 

father ; an 

> 
after exhorting me to bear the painful news he had to give me ‘All the constables were called in, but they all declared that 


night in vain. On reading this letter I rushed to 
threw off my cap and gown, and within a quarter of an hour | young, for miles round. ’ 

was driving homewards. My first question asI jumpedout; “ All our researches were fruitless. Nobody had seen a 
of the gig and took my father’s hand wer, Hee you found | person resembling the portrait: a circumstance the more mys- 


seen since, though she had been sought for ia every 
“Tt may have been a year or more before this ‘ 
taken a great interest in photography, and there was not a railway-station, and had returned the same way; but inqui- 
picturesque spot about the estate or near it I had not photo- | ries made at the station failed to confirm this idea. 
graphed. During my mother’s illness it was my chief} “The continual sight of the effigy of the murderer almost 
; + by my cousin and @ man to/ drove me out of my senses. My brain was so far affected that 
carry the apparaws, 1 spent whole days in practising an | I was incapable o applying myself to anything, and I believe 
art which, to me, had all the charm ef novelty. I remem-| nothing saved me from’ going raving mad but the conviction 
eased her, and | that I should one day discover the murderer. To search for 
aque Too im-| him was my sole coveperice. In theatres, on the Pegeroaret 
patient to regulate my pace b father’s, I called to my|at railway-stations—everywhere where men congrega 
: oy search those places ones hiv. I saw neither the amusements nor the business; 
nokaing 


where we had afterwards walked most frequently. 


d the limits of the estate which we had liked most. 
bad searched several of these without success, and 
far as The Beeches, when I suddenly recollected 
two miles distant.| “Month after month I wan 
spot, but commanded a beautiful | of London from morning to night, avoiding no place, how- 
view, and had been a favourite walk of ours since we had dis- ever infamous, where there was a chance of ‘finding the span 
covered it. Wondering why I had not thought 0¢ ft ere of whom I was ih search, My quest was, interrupted for a 
set out for this place. pathwa: a ed into 


"farther. When all was over, the medical man suggested | 


' body ot t ¥ at " ] 

3 i of PTsnould not b 

pene ur ago, I should not have 

4 ee tion of what I Rit as T looked at the 

Ag a emt Bayne Bote I 
of life and animation. The ‘body was 





carried home and laid in the great hall, and « sutgeon was 
sent for, og a brief examination, told us, what I had 
seen , that ashe ed. 


! gled. 
“No other motive for the murder except robbery could be 
suggested ; but whether she had been robbed or not nobody 
Siely dhe'cauld have bed Goything sbout her which avybody 
Dave an about her w an 
aay Sead hens was indeed a brooch missing from on 
d| shawl, but this afterwards picked up among the 
necessary legal formalities were gone through the next 
day, and a yerdict of ‘ Wilful Murder’ against some person or 
ns unknown was returned. As soon as the crowd of 
viduals concerned in the inquiry had departed, and I was 
left alene with my father and the surgeon (ny sister having 
assoon as Fanny’s body was vered, to her 
sunt to her of the dreadful loss we had sustained); I 


seven’ occu- 
od tb apd Linenen heard gom.er your wou, Oey Sev requested latter to come with me to the Hall. Perfect 
wi > 


love excludes every other feeling. I felt no shrinking horror 


forgotten, You have not heard of the dread- | at the sight of the dead bosy of my betrothed. Night and 
ful affair which cut us up root and branch; for I am the only|day I had remained besi 
survivor of the family left, except my poor sister, and I 


never Py 
Nf Coon in love, eh? If you had come out to me in South immediately determined to put into execution as soon as the 
America when it haffpened, you would have forgotten it long | official investigation was over. The idea was, that a photo- 
marry and settle |graph of the retina of the eye might be magnified so as to 
about it, my dear old boy. Let | presenta distinct image of the last object depicted upon it. 
a Bee, here Lleft England you had just entered on your first | Every object i are on the retina during life endures for a 
at ie" 


e the corpse; and it was while 
looking at the eyes, so changed since the mind had ceased to 
look out of them, that an idea occurred to me which I had 


time, and is su: ed and. effaced by another. The duration 


was the first sorrow of my life. How | of the image on the retina “is, however, influenced by various 

Fanny, and m; causes. 

Fanny was not 

ou had seen her when she was two | that when the eye is turned towards a light-coloured surface 
ve thought her, as I did, one of the 


the eye is directed towards a very bright y-illumi- 
to | nated object the impression made upon the retina isso strong 


the object is still visible; but, instead of appearing 
bright, it is represented darkly, as though it were the shadow 
' The duration of the image is also affected by 
the condition of the humours contained in the eye. When 


lates and hardens, so to 8 , a8 Vitality is expelled, and the 


when I was sent for, in | last image impressed on it is retained preciscly as the picture 
reaching 18 retained on the photograph which the light has gray on 
8 


it with the most delicate gradations of tone. These and 


place. These pictures were of course very much smaller 


had|the rooms to be made totally dark, and an opening to be 


I was about to re-| made in the boards which were nailed over the windows just 
ent that | large enough to admit a single ray of light. This ray was 
tanding | made to pass through a succession of lenses, and also through 
f our mactioge the glass on which the photographic image was printed, a 
the world who 


sheet of ared being fixed to receive the magnified 
1 abd - sate] tin ineffaceable characters. 


along 
he day ended, and the result was just sufficiently evident 





oor, but I took no m. [ 


the long long night, which seemed as if it 


owly, but steadily, from 
darkness into light. It seemed as it were a rapes from 

the world beyond gradually assaming the solidity of an inha- 
in | bitant of the earth. 


Iwasup| “At last I had before me the portrait of the last human 
early in the morning and on the river, and ad a long day | being on whem, her eyes had rested. It was that of a man, 
morning | yo Ww 

; and a han One mingled terror and ferocity in his face. This, to some 


features; but with an indescribable expres- 


that | extent, served as a disguise ; but the features were too strongly 


police-station, and put it into the hands of the superintendent. 


they had never seen a person about the country resembling 


on 
the previous morning, and that they been see her all| the portrait. Leaving this in his possession, I took another 
rooms, | likeness, which I myself showed to every individual, old and 


told me ahe had | terious that it was not that of a person who would be likely 
usual, and had not. béen | to pass unnoticed, The only plausible suggestion to account 
ey for this was made by the superintendent, namely, that the 


man, whoever he was, had come across the fields from the 


but faces, The death of my mother, which at any 


naa got as| other 1ime would have affected me deeply, came 80 soon afler 


calamity that I hardly felt it. 
raat beach Pee c dered up and down the streets 


- | time by « letter my sister, summoning me home. My 
“y father was very ill, eA hope was held out of inet : 





*. 








j 


I dare say it was close upon midnight when I saw two gen- 
tiomen making thelr way towards the spot where the Coun- 
tess was 


conversing with the young Archduke Maxi- 
milian and the commander of the Austrian troops. 
the 


man i Bed base 90 long seins. I re-entered the room ; 
as I did ed to k it would be ho to 
Te tae oe et ne 
passed through a door-way, an ppeared. as 
T kecaea who I thrust aside in crossing the room, it took meso 
ong to make my way through the crowd of visitors that 
I reached the staircase the man of whom I was in pur- 
suit had reached the street. I rushed down the stairs, and 
found that they Jed me to a small door, which likewise opened 
into the square; but it was not that by which I had entered, 
which was at some distance and surrounded by servants and 
uare, uncertain which 
way to pursue, when suddenly I saw a bright flash at the fur- 
thest corner of the square, as though somebody was lightin 
acigar. The distance between us was so great that I coul 
only imagine it to be the man I was seeking. Nevertheless, I 
across the square as fast as I could run towards him. 
I overtook him as he wes leaning over a bridge which crossed 
one of the canals, looking down at the water. I seized him 
by the arm with my left hand, and with my right I grasped a 
handful of his clothes. Icould not speak for the moment, so 
great was my excitement; and just as I was about to raise 
my voice for help J felt a sharp pain, and a descent through 
the air, followed by a sensation of extreme cold. After this 
I was half conscious of a cry that an assassin was in the water, 
and then I seemed to fall asleep. A long sleep it must have 
been, for it was five weeks afterwards before I knew that I 
had been thrown into the canal, from whence I had been taken 
by some boatmen who were close to me with their gondolas 
where I had falien. As soon as I had recovered my strength 
sufficiently to move about my room (for the wound I had re- 
ceived was more painful than dangerous) I was told that I 
must consider myself in custody, the boatmen who gave me 
over to the police officials having told them that I was #t- 
tempting to commit a robbery on a gentleman, when his two 
servants seized me, and in the scuffle wounded me, and 1 
jumped into the canal. 

“T sent for Count Frasini, and told him of what had hap- 
pened. He soon settled the matter with the police; but al- 
though I showed him the portrait of his guest, he was unable to 
identify the original, ‘ which,’ said he, ‘ is not surprising, con- 
sidering the number of strangers who are here, and that an 
of my fiends are privileged to bring as many of their friends 
to os sae as they choose, without the ceremony of an in- 
troduction.’ 


“T did not lose courage even under this Seepariotment ; on 
the contrary, the conviction that I must one day discover the 
murderer grew stronger than ever. The first'use [ made of 
my renewed 8 was to resume my search in Venice, but 
to no purpose; and when all hope of finding him here was 
ne lI travelled to Rome. At this-city I found an accumula- 
on of letters from my sister. They spoke of the satisfacto- 
ry way in which the "bailiff, who had served my father for 
many years, managed the estate, of a great many matters of 
less importance, and ware me strongly to return home. The 
strongest motive she had for desiring my return she said very 
little about ; nor did I, in my then state of mind, feel greatly 
interested in it. She wanted to consult me respecting an 
offer of marriage she had received from Fanny’s brother, who 
had returned to England and become reconciled to his aunt. 
I answered her letter, telling her that, if she liked to accept 


him as her husband, I could have no reason for objecting to | and 


him ; that she had better act in the way most agreeable to 
her inclinations, subject to her aunt’s approval, and that I 
would endeavour to reach England in time to be present at 
her wedding. Having written thus,I dismissed the matter 
from my mind and continued my wanderin I shall not 
weary you by specifying any more of the cities I visited. I 
had heard that my sister was married and was very happy ; 
and, in utter w ess and almost despair of succeeding in 
again meeting with Fanny’s murderer, I resolved to come 
back here for a time. 

“I left London about noon, and on reaching the station 
where my journey ended, I told the pov to put my lu 
in a safe p till I should send for it. I had not taken the 
trouble to write to my sister to ‘yp on what day I should 
come, 80, as I was not expected, I walked across to the old 
oak tree beneath which the body had been found. I sat here 
buried in thought for a long time, and, soon after turning into 
the lane on my way to the house, { met a woodman with 
whom I had spent many days in felling trees. He was so 
apxious that I should go to his cottage to see his wife, who 
bad been nursemaid in our family when I was a cbild, that I 
walked with him there. I stayed there some time, listening 
to what they had to say of changes about the estate, and of 
persons I had once known, but whose names I had then al- 
most forgotten. 

“On leaving them I found it was so late that I — my 
way through a hedge to get to the house by a shorter wa 
than by following the carriage road. By going this way 
had to pass through a wood ; at Fare Creme seen 
beneath the trees I saw crossing the field, a 
throw distant from me, a man carrying agun. I oust out 
briskly to overtake him. The land had been newly ploughed, 
#0 that he did not seem to hear my steps till I was close to 
him, when he turned round and we stood face to face. The 
sup was going down, and he had to bend his head a little to 
look at me, because of the rays which shone directly into his 
eyes. heart for an instant ceased to beat. There before 
me—bis inclined exactly as it was in the photograph— 
stood the murderer I had been seeking for so many years. 
‘He, no doubt, recognised me, for he looked as inanimate as 
though he had been suddenly turned to stone. As soon as 
the shock had passed, I rushed at him, and seized him with 
both hands. ‘ Murderer! I said, ‘you do not esca) 
Venice.’ He offered no resistance at ae re I looked around 
‘0 née if there was anybody near I could send to the police- 


as at | island 











was being done. By the time I was laid on the bed 

covered so far as to be able to , and the first words I 
was an order to a man to ride as hard as he could 

to the policestation and bring back with him the super. 
ent. 

“ My sister came to my bedside as the man left the room. 
We were always strongly attached to each other; but I was 

to see her so agitated by, as I supposed, the attack 

on me. Her eyes were red and swollen, and she looked 

so worn and pale that I feared she was ill. After answering 
her questions with respect to myself, I said,— 

«You were with our aunt when I made those photographs 
of poor Fanny’s murderer, and have never seen one, have 
you? I thought not, I continued; “but if you open the 
pocket-book which is in the breast-pocket of my coat you 


Will see it.’ 
“ She opened it, took out the portrait, and, looking at it, 
said, ‘ This is not it. This is my husband’s portrait. Where 


did you get it? 

“*Your husband! Fanny’s brother!—her murderer!’ I 
stammered. The truth flashed upon our minds at the same 
instant. 


“For several hours she remained totally insensible; and 
when at last she became conscious, she talked incoherently, 
and bas not since recovered the use of her reason. 

“T was thankful, when I was told that the superintendent 
had arrived, that I had not had time or opportunity to men- 
tion to anybody but my sister the cause of my being found in- 
sensible. Leaving it to be inferred that it was due to sudden 
illness, I gave the superintendent to understand that I had 
sent for him to direct a search after my brother-in-law, who 
had not been seen since the preceding evening. After he had 
made inquiries among the servants he came back to tell me 
that he would send over acc \\table to follow up the matter. 
As he was leaving the room, I said, carelessly,— 

“* Have you got the portrait I gave you several years 


? 
nen No! he replied. ‘I kept it about two years; but it had 
any faded almost entirely away, and then | threw it into the 


“T made him nq answer ; but I wa’ thankful that the copy I 
had piven him been less durable than my own. 

“Tt was found that my sister’s husband had gone to Lon- 
don; and that is the last I heard concerning him. 

“Do I think he was his sister's murderer? you ask. Is it 
possible to doubt it? I have no hesitation whatever in saying 
that in all cases where death occurs in broad daylight, an 
especially when it is caused by similar means, the object 
on which the eye rests will be found depicted on the retina 
after death, and from Darkness may be brought into Light.” 

SPORE OAT OS +088 . 


A RAFT ADVENTURE. 


It is now some years since that, accompanied by my brother, 
and under the guidance of an experienced phe Amd I started 
for three months’ shooting in the Canadian wilds. Our plan 
was to travel by canoe to the lower end of Lake Huron, and 
then plunging into the primeval forest, to make a,circuit that 
would bring us out somewhere on the St. Lawrence. Never 
was a pleasanter excursion. Those aged woods, so gray and 
grim in winter, seemed to have grown young — beneath 
their affluence of leaves, while every sunlit g was filled 
with flowers, and blossoming bines of every hue hung in gar- 
lands from the branches, as if the woods were decked for 
some high festival. But more pleasant still to the sportsman’s 
heart was the abundant game—the timid deer, which fled at 
our ote ; the Davee: ready to bid us defiance ; 

ye ory Boe wolf lurking within the coverts; not to 
speak of the partridges and bustards, and the brilliant small 
birds flashing like errand blossoms among the trees. Mean- 
while, despite our pleasure, our time grew short, and it be- 
came necessary to bend our steps homewards. 

We had not travelled long in this new direction when we 
came to the banks of a considerable river, flowing across our 
route. We had no boat to take us over it; and Jerome, the 

ide, searched diligently beneath the overhanging alder and 

emlock boughs, in case some hunter or backwoods traveller 
might have hidden there his canoe. But none was to be 
discovered ; and we were ruefully beginning to follow our 
guide’s advice, and travel round by the river’s sources—which 
would involve some ten or twelve days’ extra journey—when 
one of those huge rafts in which backwoods timber for expor- 
tation is conveyed down country, came in sight. It was 
floating slowly along on the almost imperceptible current, its 
single sail giving just sufficient way to the floating 
island to allow the enormous tiller to guide it aright; while 
the smoke from the half-score shanties scattered over its sur- 


face, rising against the d green forest, the ever-chan 
roups of and the lines of washed clothes fluttering 
the breeze, added to its picturesque aspect. As the ratt 


drew near, we perceived that a canoe was towed astern; and 
hailing the lumberers, we requested its use to cross the river, 
which they readily accorded. But while the little bark was 
being paddled to land, a new idea struck us—we would ask 
them to take us as passengers. Rafting was a mode of travel 
entirely new to us, and the thought of that smooth summer 
sail was a great temptation to travellers weary with plodding 
through the woods. The needful negotéation was soon con- 
clud th and gk — we foun me pairs: not only on 
board he t the happy possessors of a shanty some six 
feet square. Never do I remember anything = / delightful 
than to sit within its shadow, and as our raft glided noiselessly 
along the widening river, to watch the epee yp scenery 

which we passed—the dark pine-fore:ts, alternating; 
with ht green oak, and birch, and sycamore woods; the 
aw ills showing their picturesque outlines against the 
clear blue sky; and the occasional tributary streams, some 
cuties down their waters in silvery cascades, others bearing 
on their placid bosoms some small with its tiny shanty 
and little family group, to be linked on to the floating 


We found, also, endless interest in watching the doings in 
our migratory village. The tall, brawny lumberers indoleatiy 





ymn. 
For two days we pursued our tranquil voyage through the 
same sylvan aT But gradually our pace inoreased, as 
gained ; and after a time the river be. 
rapids, over whose rugged ledges 
we thumped and pened, and down whose surging slopes we 
slid, thanks to the lumberer’s skill, emerging from their 
a + —_ wnt those days — id a exist on 
even the most uented spots any contrivance essen the 
ere a 
was ev of our river-yv , Supper was 
past, and the vesper-hymn sung, and m brother and T had 
wrapped ourselves in our blankets, and fallen asleep on our 
bear-skin couches when we were suddenly awakened by arude 
shock, followed by the surge of broken water. Supposing we 
were descending a rapid, we lay still for a moment and lis. 
tened. But the turmoil of water appeared louder than usual, 
and in another instant there arose a wild cry that made us start 
to our feet, followed, ere we could leave the hut, by many 
others yet more terrified, and echoed by the shrill screams of 
women. Some disaster had evidently occurred. But when we 
rushed out upon the raft, the cloudy darkness prevented us 
distinguishing what it was, while the confusion ot voices and 
the hoarse.cries of the lumberers added to our bewilderment, 
However, as we hastened across the logs to learn its mean- 
ing, we all but stepped into the rushing rapid, rendered visi- 
ble by its io wreaths of foam; and then the truth flashed 
upon us, that some violent blow had broken the huge’raft into 
the number of small ones of which it had originally been com- 
, and that our own portion had separated from. the reat, 
eaving my brother and me alone, for Jerome slept on another 
part of the raft, 

As soon as we discovered our position, we called to announce 
it to the lumberers, but in the tumult of voices, ours remained 
unheard. Again and again, we repeated our cries, but with 
the same result; while gradually the voices grew fainter, 
proving that the divided portions of the raft were already 
scattering ; and at length all sound ceased, as they passed en- 
aa A out of hearing. 

e were men not easily daunted, but ours was no pleasant 
position—alone in the kness among the. rapids, which 
ight at any moment break up the beneath our feet; 

e of what means were available to save ourse’ves we knew 
ing. There seemed nothing left us but patience ; and di- 
vesting ourselves of our heavier clothing, in case of emer- 
ncy, we sat awaiting daylight, and what it might disclose. 
eanwhile, the waves still foamed around us, as if the rapid 
was interminable, and the raft grated and ground incessantly 
against the rocks. At length, just as day dawned, revealing, 
to our astonishment, our wedged among the rocks near 
shore, she gave a@ sudden jerk, and whirling round into the 
full force of the rapid, was soon swept down into the smooth 
water below. 

We had now leisure to look around us. As we expected, 
none of the other rafts were visible ; but { was our disap- 
pointment to discover that the river now flowed between steep 
rocky banks; and that if, as we meditated, we swam ashore, 
to pursue our journey on land, we should be unabie to climb 
the wall-like barrier. The only resource left us, little as we 
understood its management, was to remain aboard the raft, 
and float along at the will of the current and rapids, until 
some chan the shore might favour our landing. 

Meanwhile, out of a loose plank, we contrived a tiller, to get 
some command over the unwieldy craft, which still held its 
way down stream. But as the houre passed by, showing no 
break in the stern banks of rock between which we glided, our 
hopes of landing to fade ; and when night again fell on 
our loneliness, our helplessness, and our ignorance of what 
dangers might await us on that unknown river, we felt nigh 
despair. most to our surpriee, the night was got through 
safely, and morning found our shapeless craft still floatin 
down the solitary stream, with those dark precipices, crown 
with pine forests, still frowning upon us from each side, and 
those frequently recurring rapids still checkering our course. 
About noon, we entered on the fiercest we had yet encoun- 
tered. Our tiller was useless among the breakers, which 
roared and raged around the raft, and leaped after her in 
crested waves, as she was hurried on by the impetuous cur- 
rent. 

I grew almost terrified as I noted how 8wiftly we sped past 
the rocks, which here and there stood up from the waves like 
silent warners; and yet more was I alarmed when, looking 
ahead, I beheld the long vista of leaping, surging cascades, 
down whose troublous course we should be > Bog if the 
fabric beneath our feet stili held together. But backwoods 
rafis are made for such encounters; and fearlessly the log- 
boat plunged from ledge to ledge. Atlength,a deep, reverbe- 
eo rose above the surrounding tumult. My brother 
and I started at the unexpected sound ; then we looked eagerly 
forward, and perceived, but a short way ahead, a cloud of sil- 
very haze floating like a halo above the surfsce of the river. 
It was the confirmation of our newly awakened fears, the un- 
erring indication that cataract was before us, and that we 
were rushing, at railway speed, on a terrible and speedy death, 
from which no earthly power could avail to rescue us. 

Never shall I forget the pang of that fearful discovery ; the 
bitter prospect of ying in health and strength, and yielding 
up the hopes and aspirations of our unclouded youth ; the 
thought of the distant home we should never see again ; and 
the beloved and ing Come 80 soon to be doubly bereaved ; 
and worst of all, the 
share our impending fate. With a warm impulse of fraternal 
love, we clasped each other’s hands—all remaining to us now 
was to die together. 

Meanwhile the din of the fall swelled to a thunderous roar 
that reverberated through the surrounding woods; the tumul- 
tuous rapids surged into a fiercer fury, and urged the raft to 
a speed which made her tremble ; while we, her hapless pas- 
sengers, stood silently weer 4 our inevitable doom, to be 
swept over that relentless full, to be tossed in that horzible 


abyss, and finally cast forth, distigured and bruised, among the 
g eddies of the still rushing river. . 

It was a fearful interval. Nearer and nearer the raft drew 
to the fatal brink—nearer, and yet nearer, until we could al- 
po into _~ dark = res: Her last opment and 
ours e seemed come, an the deep anguish of such part- 
ing, we clung closer to éach other. 


owledge that the dear brother must . 
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the raft another rock ; it was nearer} kim, and ple ducks and drakes with his father’s title- 
tp os, a8 weil as larger than those which had preceded it, and} deeds. And his old, bard-headed, much-accumu- 
presented & ~Thought at such moments is | tating man—does he, in the inmost heart him, pay_due 
umes Tgntnietty and action litle law o0;,and almon: 0/5 nomage to the tal and us of his elder son? 
pad.seen ark of hope, my brother bounded across the raft, | he > what atonement is possible for that slur of bas- 
me with him, a desperate , only to be many, Paice ine Sing, SP Babes 28. innocent young 
in peril such as ours, sp over the fathom-broad ? Surely he will leave him master of Roupell Park at 
space of lien: enthemaok d. Another 2 no! Age and senile weakness have crept upon 
pent, and I too had leaped it; and stan in com careful Jacob—so that Judah is overlooked for the sake 
safety 


mo- 
ve 
on that small but immovable refuge, we watched the tle Henlomin, Wha eae ot AD. Miee Fee born in wed- 
a eee Ta be daaeed tant ine to cha ore nigall oie, nonce Aah sokecl, Vhak pale 
ee ow, & , is a you! 
% . in ifferently at the doors. rich and , strides not 


mass of shattered logs. beats 
Still we were round by many dangers. A single slip | unseasonably across his father’s threshold, One early autumn 
might detach us from the a single wave still sweep us they find him in his lonely bed lifeless—a mere old 
over the falls; while looking landward, nothing was visible | wizened body of a man—the soul of him Dear began 
sve a few dark jutting round which the river foamed.| into the wale of night and mysterious silence. Him the 
Their wet slippery points afforded little hope of escape, yet it | powers eternal have benceforth to deal with ; from this earth 
was our only one, and therefore must be tried; and with | he vanishes for ever; his wealth only, which cannot go with 
braced nerves and concentrated energies, we com- | him, being left to breed such issue as, under the circumstan- 
enced our hazardous task of leaping from rock to rock, | ces, it could not easily help doing. 
our ears to the deafening roar, and our eyes to the} To be or not to be, that is the question now for this bold 
b g current, over which we passe, as we pursued our| William. Shall he wait dutifully for the right moment to 
way, until, by the mercy of Providence, the fourth | learn what his father’s will may have kept in store for him? 
rock brought us to the shallower water, through which we | But he has already seen reason for ig the reverse of 
to land. ° good to himself from such a course. Tokens of the old man’s 
The now ru bank gave easy access to the land above ; | preference for little Benjamin had not failed to show them- 
and a few hours’ travel osetwand brought us to Lake Wena, | selves for some months past to eyes trained in watching 
where, to our surprise, we found our companion-rafts in safety, | the weather-glass of paternal deportment. Better not to run 
snd learned that we had passed, without observing, the nar- | with eyes open into a snare avoidable somehow. While other 
rower but safe outlet to the river furnished by the Weno| minds are absorbed in the cares or sorrows called forth by an 
Oreek, and thus not only missed Jerome and the lumberers |old man’s death, William’s main anxiety is to get hold of his 
gent back to aid us, but encountered that most fearful incident | father’s will. Fortune, in the shape of an obliging house- 


z 


our narrow escape from the Weno Falls. . keeper, having helped him to a bunch of the old man’s keys, 
eae Leitso to he ae poe e rest for himself. From a cabinet in the 
THE HISTORY. OF A HERO aesigned to young brother Wichard the lion's share of bis 

. e to you rother Ric e lion’s 8 ° 
Conclusion father’s conte Think of him, the strong-willed, lion-hearted 


man, straight, without fear or scruple, to his ap- 
Reticent also and self-controlled is William, as a shrewd | pointed end—there in the room where lies his dead father, a 
lswyer, not wholly forgetful of himself, should be ; for he, too,| mere cold lump of shrivelled lifelessness, out of which no 
must wear a brave countenance over a somewhat anxious | faintest whisper, no dimmest pulse of movement, can start 


SS 
which warms thems may sleo ba costing them very dear ; that 
this light on the‘path of their dashing kinsman comes from a 
bonfire which is fast consuming the hoarded wealth of twog 
generations. A brave show indeed, but not like to last atsuch 
4 rate of fuel. A gentleman of large ideas, open-handed, ex- 
travagant even to ty our comet-like Member for 
Lambeth has e,and behold him eating it up 
with the gusto of a } schoolboy. Alas! in five years at 
such a pioge there is left ot it for the Roupell household. 
William flaring ap ever brighter and more magnificent ; 
but the fuel ns to run short; and when that is gone, what 
remains for th but darkness and utter want of cake? 
For William, who bas bad his fling, this may be no great mis- 
fortune: clear to him long since that even a quarter of mil- 
lion must go in due time at his rate of spending. But these - 
others, looking up to him as head of the family—will he let 
them also starve? Ah, no! His heart can stoop to 
think of these also. From poor brother Richard, reading for 
the law, comes a of distress—“ Here am I left dependent 
for my bread on @ brother’s kindness; I who ought to have 
had my share of our father’s wealth. Behold me bounden to 
others for that which should in fairness have been mine, while 
my brother, rhe , is squandering a goodly inheritance in 
too splendid living.” So touching an appeal, which chimes 
in with his own sad thoughts, how can he help listening there- 
unto? His heart will consider the question, will find 
for this poor tamily some way of deliverance from the trouble 
which overhangs himeelf. t him suffer, if so it must be; 
they, for their part, shall not be given over to utter want, even 
though his own name perish in the glorious effort. 

On mature reflection, this, of getting himself outwardly dis- 
honoured, seemed to William Roupell the only sure way of 
salvation for the rest. A noble idea, worthy of a man who 
does all things on a grand scale! Which idea he forthwith 
proceeds to carry out with unflinching heroism. They who 
have bought estates from him, or lent him money on mort- 
page, learn now from his own lips on what flimsy grounds of 
aw their dealings with him have been carried on. A stran 
story—wonderful—by no means pleasant; which they hear, 
but cannot as yet believe. “Is he not trying to cheat us of 
our own for the good of his family? We will not believe him. 
Nay, if his own family make any move against us, we will in- 





~ The father’s wealth has brought out the weak spot in | forth to arrest the intruder’s hand! Over that soulless corpse’ dict them all for conspiracy. Let them look to it, therefore, 


character of his favourite son. His tastes outrunning his | he will march to victory, like another Tullia, caring no whit 


present means, he has fallen into debt and troubles thence | for the wild stare of outraged propriety; daunted by no grim 
arising. Creditors wax ever louder; what if their shrill cla- | spectres of formal pietism ; caring only to get himself righted, 
nourings should impinge upon the old man’sears? A lo at whatever cost; to break, if the pes 4 and his own right arm 
nt but an eccentric one, would he not give vent to much|can manage it, through the enchanted web of social disabili- 
wrath, as of one who had trusted and been deceived? | ties which a father’s foolishness had helped an unjust law to 
The father, indeed, had once deceived his father; but an old| weave about him. On the path of such a knight-errant how 
man’s memory cannot be expected to serve him faithfully in| can victory do aught but smile! 
all things. Loss of confidence—nay, even loss of futureloaves} Will safe in his own keeping, keys also at his command, 
snd fishes—might fall to the offender’s lot, an idea by no means | behold him seated, busily drawing out another will of quite 
pleasant to such a man. But his heart is bold, and his self-| different tenor from the first. Nothing in ‘his one about 
mastery very great. His strength of character will stand out | leaving Roupell Park and other fat domains to the younger 
in colours a'l the richer for the weakuess which has called it | brother Richard; no word here of unkind reflection against 
forth. Hypocrisy, the Dryasddsts wiil murmuc—as why |“ my son called William Roupell.” In this will everything 
should they not? Ah! my friends, to be a hypocrite—to| goes to the ‘mother, with son William for joint executor; 
“play a part,” is that so easy a thing to do well? With/| which by-and-by comes to mean, that he and no other shall 
shrill creditors growing ever shriller, on the one side, and aj touch the old man’s goods, In good time, when the funeral 
reticept, uncertain father on the other—to keep up a good |is over, this document, with its signatures duly forged—one 
countenance is not easy. But this pleasure-loving attorney | of them not without much difficulty—is shown to — 
vill not let himself be cast down—will dare do all that may/|as the real will. Astonishment slightly visible here and there, 
become a man, rather than loosen his hold upon that goddess, | nbw and for some days to come ; on one or two countenances 
vhose smiles are never wanting for the brave. There is aj even strongly visible—but nothing o whispered by a 
wul of veracity within him, the bold young man, not clearly | soul. “ Poor young Richard, f 
visible to all men ; seeming, indeed, to the Dryasdusts and de-}enough about Ais rights as lawful heir.. Mrs. Roupell, as 
vncies no better than sheer hypocrisy, than brazen-fronted | widow unyersed in business, cares not to question her elder 
filsehood. To others, who know a great man when they see|son’s story. The great danger thus overcome, it is easy for 
him, whose own svuuls have not yet dwindled down to the} William to swear falsely to his father’s handwriting; easier 
true flunkey span, it is a sight worth seeing, this struggle | still to take over from his yielding mother the entire charge of 
with a two-headed Sphinx, this bold surmounting of the two- | her late husband’s property. For she, good woman, suspects 
fold problem, how to throw dust with one hand in the eyes of | no evil—has long looked upon William as the hope and main- 
ashrewd parent, and with the other to stop the mouths of so} stay of the family. Let him take charge of everything, as 
many hungering creditors. behove’ so good a son; under his protection she and the rest 
Actrugge from which the Sphinx does not come off a win- | will never miss their due share. Well for thee to think so, 
ner. th such an Cidipus, of what use for Sphinxes to| poor old lady! : 
ttrive, be the fear of them never so great upon ordinary mor-| ‘And now, by means of some sort, our bold hero may be 
tals? The aged father, his eyes duly filled with dust, con-| said to have come into hisown. Virtual owner of much pelf 
tinues to his last hour wholly trustful in his son’s steadiness|and landed property, he will cast off his small attorney’s 
and zeal for the paternal welfare. Creditors also discreetly | slough—will step out of his mean chrysalis character to 
wax dumb—cease for the time at least to bark open-mouthed | astonish the world for 4 season with the brilliance of a full- 
against an Orpheus armed with talismans “ stronger than the| grown butterfly. Young, clever, daring, shall he not win 
very lightning’s stroke.” Spells of exceeding power, if only | himself a name among his contemporaries—become a member 
he who wields them be never Sue by the results of his | of Parliament, nay, even a known leader of what we call 
own daring. Wonderful to think of! In a few years this|society? To the master of several hundred thousand pounds 
bold enchanter has, by power of countenance and ready |life seems worth enjoying, be it for never so short a time. 
ileight of hand divided between himself and creditors no less | His native borough of Lambeth has a vacant seat, which 
than £77,000 of money advanced to him on forged or stolen | money and proper tact may win for a bold young aspirant, of 
litle-deeds of estates which his father only had a | right | politics flexible enough, of address and manners eminently 
mortgage or otherwise dispose of. Surely a grand stroke| pleasing to most. fore this newcomer even Lambeth’s 
of business for one man! special favourite, by Punch irreverently called “ The Wis- 
“A most Wanton and wicked fraud,” screams Respectabi-| count,” must give way. What is there that money, duly 
lity, with portentous clatter as of a turkey-cock enraged at | backed Wy, eeasing manners and & Be ae fruitful in the 
the sight of an intrusive visitor. But ah! thou poor well-| newest shibboleths of public-house calism, can fail to 
meaning Reapectability, bethink thee what manner of man is | achieve? After some nights of fluent speech-making to beery 
he thou wouldst vent tw sad-visaged, loud-toned wrath upon. | mobs on the delicate questions of vote by ballot, extended 
These insensate splutterings of thine, creditable indeed to thy | suffrage, administrative reform, church rates, and soforth, bold 
nature, keep them for vulgar trespassers against the | William’s purse has landed him, an easy winner, at the doors 
rules laid down for ~ eo of domestic poultry in general.|of the new Parliament; whence no clamours of defeated 
let the farm yard fowl behave itself duly according to farm | rivals, loudly complaining of bribery and such like unfairness, 
= use and wont. But the eagle, my worthy creature, whose | can avail to turn him away. Once seated there, the Member 
@ isin the clouds, who stoops earthward only to bear | for Lambeth attempts no higher political flight aang me ofa 
away his mountain eyrie—him thou canst not hope to bind by | silent senator, looking after the affairs of his own borough, 
Other than eaglish usages. Amid much spluttering of farm- | and voting at need with the party to which he was bound by 
yérd poultry he swoops down for a moment, helping himself | his election speeches. As a talking statesman he has no care 
‘0 whatever he wills, not they. For Respectability, therefore, |to shine. Let others look to that part of the national business ; 
it were best in this matter to keep quiet; to mutter softly, if| enough for him to throw dust = in the eyes of Lambeth 
80 it please her; but not oy any means to scream. With her} householders by seeming greatly busied on their account. 
Liliputian measures she cafinot take in the height and breadth | Not as a Member of Parliament will he shine much, but 


ofthose human Gullivers, who now and then cross her path |rather asa leader of society, an English gentleman of great 


and disturb her digestion. Holding fast by the eternal veri- | wealth, of liberal tastes; hospitable, pleasure-loving, fond of 
ties, William Roupell may stoop to 
methods not allowable to beings o 


liputian kind. Is | dinner; foremost in raising an ous in commanding a 


he not his father’s favourite son, entitled therefore to forestal | volunteer regiment. In such wise, for a few short years, we 


© enjoyment of estates which sooner or later a loving parent | find him flashing forth on the London world, a butterfly of 


penl 
still at ped knows little | ties 


and do nothing.” Here is av unforereen dilemma: no chance 
of a compromise this way. For a week William goes about, 
“his liberty pinned, as it were, to his shoulder.” Then, hav- 
ing dropped some mysterious hints among his family, and 
burned a heap of private papers, this bold disciple of Fauntle- 
roy flies abroad, to Spain; to hide himself, men fancy, from 
creditors vainly ifmportunate for their dues. Speculation 
busies itself about him, asks questions, and ejaculates loudly; 
altogether on the wrong track. Respectability shrugs her 
shoulders; morality turns up the nose of scorn. But the 
world’s mouth will have to open yet wider ere long. This 
runaway spendthrift is not the vulgar meteor which a thought- 
less world is ready to account him. There is a mother, sis- 
ters, brother, at home, who are beginning to see him in a truer, 
nder light. For their sakes he will show himself once 
ore in be ieee let all men know him for what he is— 
will even of his own accord appear in a public witness-box, to 
avow himself, in the world’s eyes, a swindler of hugest dimen- 
sions. Surely a rare spectacle this of heroic self-sacrifice 
rising to its doom ; a beautiful instance of the extent to which 
filial and a affection can prevail over & great mind’s 
fear of public self-exposure! The Pharisaisms and unveraci- 
of this earth may hurl their reproaches thick and fast 
against the seeming criminal ; but the powers eternal, lookin 
down upon the scene from quite other than human stand- 
points, cannot but smile encouragingly on this stout-hearted 
son, this generous brother, who dares deliberately to forfeit all 
his dearest possessions; to whom rank, honour, happiness, 
personal freedom, count for nothing in comparison with the 
welfare of his nearest kith and kin. 
Such a martyrdom the world has not often heard of, as this 
of the whilom Member for Lambeth ; martyrdom done up- 
on himself of his own free will by one who dearly relished 
the world’s good things, and cared not wilfully to loosen his 
hold on the popular esteem. A sight to move men and 
angels, as he stands there in the felon’s dock, young, gentle- 
manly, well-looking, of fair complexion ; calm and self sustain- 
ed as when he forged the will whose falsity he has now to 
assert. Nothing moves him from his composure, neither the 
concentrated glances of a curious crowd, nor the studious 
browbeating of an adverse counsel, nor yet the stern con- 
clusions of an unfriendly judge. Ono the rock of his serene 
stoicism all arrows fall blunted. His new pest of a repent- 
ant criminal shall be eee out even to the last letter ; not a 
sign willhe give of flinching, while his own hands pass the 
branding-iron over his own flesh. This “living paradox,” 
as he well called himself, listens with an easy smileto the 
sentence which retrieves his family’s fortunes, in the very 
words that consign him to a felon’s gaol “ for the term of his 
natural life.” Verity a beautiful sight, which the gods at 
least can appreciate, and perchance some few among men. 
For the rest of these, it boots little to such a hero what they 
may think ofhim. Let them fe their ways, culling him what- 
ever ill names they please. That small minds should take 
the measure of a great man—this is in nowise possible, Can 
the mole be trusted to pass judgment on the mountain? 
Only to those few who can distinguish for themselves the 
true heroic from the vulgar counterfeits of it, which mostly 
abound in this unheroic age, will this man’s character reveal 
itself in its right proportious, as that of a hero worthy to 
stand forth beside the Cesars, the Napoleons, the Eugene 
Arams,whose great deeds serve to point this noble lesson, that 
the many are born for the special benefit of the few. 


THE JUDGES OF ENGLAND. 


We are about to attempt a sketch of the Judges of England, 
and we are reluctantly compelled to begin with the admission 
that they do not stand so high in the popular estimate, nor 





| eg Ao lower wants, | social distinction; playing his Ps racefully at a public] occupy a position of the same political and social importance, 
e pol 


asin the olden time. Yet English justice was never more 
respected; and complaints of the administration of the law 
are almost exclusively confined to its costliness, which the 


Hah leave to himself, and not to another? “Even if|the prettiest, most charming hues, but like all butterflies | pest-intentioned law-reformers have hitherto proved unable 
‘ar 


k should not become mine by law, it is mine by | doomed among men to a too early extinction. 

the right of an elder son ; and perhaps—but the morrow must 

take care for itself. Meanwhile, for a young man of my men- 

‘al inches, this poring over parchments to decipher, this 

‘low simmering within four narrow walls of a dingy 

nl law chamber—what are these but death in another | thereabout of William Roupell’s li 

form? My hot youth cannot abide them, will not stand for|and sisters bask conten 

‘ver simmering slowly into mere nothio 
y. Growing too hot it must needs bo 

it waste itself in the fire.” 


And so for a time William goes on silencing creditors, boil- the Inner Tem: Ww 


“ All that’s bright must fade, 
The brightest still the fleetest.” 


dust-| Fleet, but a. most pay were these five years or| adorn and dignify the bench 


to restrict within satisfactory limits. Are, then, the most 
conspicuous members of the judicial hierarchy, the judges of 
Westminster Hall, with whom principally we have to deal in 
this place, deficient in the — qualities which should 

Do they, although confessedly 


e. Poor widowed mother |incorrupt and impartial, want learaing, accomplishment, 
in the blaze of light encircling] elocution,or urbanity? Are they of lower birth and breed- 
ess and dull va-| their prosperous kinsman; little brother Richard, all uncon-|ing, or of inferior general education to their predecessors ? 
over, even though | scious of evil, trails rifle as volunteer under command of his| Such certainly is the more obvious conclusion; but before 


big brother, the Sakon; begite in time to eat his commons in | hastening to it, we must take into consideration sundry social 





46 over out of his narrow prison into the free world abont|a member. Lins 


think these worthy souls, that the blaze the reault by 


which may have co-operated in the production of 
ually lessening the comparative rank anck 
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most eloquent Regd fat yooh | tent critic to Mrs. Pritchard, of whom Fonisen ‘sald wane 


hose learning (such as it 
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ew eared = ger ray ta 
bre pA k Rew nw 
,an 0 saturated 
of deli made his foundly 
le to een the judge who 












neigh was Best, w 
‘ carefully dotting down ‘authoithy after cue 
wo e securing ; which, when his turn came, assumed a shape as different 
personal eminence to d a name that in which they had been first mumbied and jumbled, 
when mingling in the cro R--Saet oi as the tem edible which came out at one end of the 


wa fea ae of “machine recorded in “ Pickwick” differed 

from the rude and somewhat helerogeneous material thrown 
cluai Til the ; burn was never driven tosuch an 
the time the counsel—supp 


Py af oar and aces used . ‘Elk re i : tek salthareconaladed tht 

























bo set the presen é oe coma rr reba bed pe tn ae lg 
; ’ e comm we followed, with very little 
padi Sl ggiod rainy an be geve, general Siasehie. | ; the avowed of Carran : “ When I am for the 





iam o to read my brief, or most of it; when I am for 
the defendent, I can pick up the facts from my opponent.” 
then, despite of some early lessness, s00n 
; became sa leader at sessi and compelled 
Many vere rndidablo pourpetiiors, and not ar 
‘were mpetitors, and not 
much less to distance; but Gaeie were claenes & 
cases in which he shone pre-eminent—cases in which the in- 
dignation of juries was to be roused or their feelings were to 
be touched. Then, his rich mellow voice, and his exquisi 
appropriate (though dramati¢ or melo-dramatic) action, told 
to admiration. _He was strong in conspiracy, happy in seduc- 
tion, grand in crim. con. His defence of a clergyman accused 
of immoral conduct by his parishioners was a masterpiece in 
this line. Another eminently successful effort, and in the 
highest walk of vedi was his rey a for Macnaghten, the 


the distinctive Gress was not cotaely give up till a 
m later period.. Sir James Allan P, stuck to the 
equare-cut coat, the scratch wig, the three-corneréd hat, and the 
black breeches and stockings, to his dying day 5 and he ht 
hensbons teen: S08 his head repr oe uty. sthontala =e 
appearance of a dan co e, or superior 
every other judicial requisite,in a nha wen gg, 
a crush-hat at C ball. In moe rey gs kenttied Armata, 
Erskine gravely maintain t the should never be ; 
seen in ee reratin going to ag salampiong ianatie courts, with- pow on is required to enable him to expose the sophistry of 
out their official costume. “It the robes of justice do not|.° and pave the way for a sqund venice ys net aad 
inspire the. multitude with an additional respect for the sound sum a bi sg When the Lord 
trates, why ere they worn at all? and if they have thee the Government is blamed for not eornieg voblie oF prone 
why should the illusion be so abruptly overthrown, by ex-| #oual opinion as a peremptory guide in their selections, they 
hibiting to the populace vhe very same men, looking, on oe may be tempted to recall some remarkable instan: 


ces in which 
from careless habita, more meanly than thousends who had | Publie and professional opinion was notoriously at fault. 
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madman who shot Mr. Drummond by mistake for Sir Robert 





















































t @ moment them alt ‘was for when. Sir James became | Peel. Cockburn’s definition of | madness was the best 
ae praresagy Foe a Ma peuspha celle ly, perl Oe od) Lord Abinger and m, that he would try causes to | ever delivered in a court; and Ba ok could be happier or 
able quarters of ia metropolis; they frequent clubs ; they live, admiration. But it is difficult to conceive a more finer than the manner in which he imperceptibly shaded down 


dress, and visit like other people ; and someof them affect the | ¥8¢ Of a0 unparalleled combination of peculiar faculties The 
manners of men of the wa an éven occasionally of men,of | ™gtained habits of advocacy were too strong for him: 
wit and pleasure about town. Whether their ermine re- instead of aiming at truth gag Ter chose a side, com- 
mains as white to the vulgar eyes—whether they do not lose, monly the weakest and the worst, as affording more scope for 
upon: the whole, hy, descanding to this deseription of social |{2ge2uity, and employed his wonderful power of selecting 
rivalry, may fairly be made a question. Lord field, the and marshalling facts for the gratification of his vanity. The 
silyer-tongued Murray, when young at the bar, drank cham- juries at length became alive to this defect, 

agne with the wits with impunity; but when Lord Lough- hen Sir R. Rolfe (Lord Cranworth), an equity lawyer, bbe 
boroug i esitated 
van 


the popular horror and indignation at the crime into pity and 
mercy for the ator. 

Another field, in which ‘he was reaping a golden harvest, 
was presented by the committee-rooms of the Houses of 
Parliament, partioulatly in election cases; when, with the 
well-founded consciousness of superior talent, he made up 
his mind to play the great game, and was the successful can- 
didate for Southampton in 1847. He was not fully appreciated 
at first by the House of Commons. There is a lurking preju- 
dice t lawyers, as a class whose trade is talking; and to 
acquire a parliamentary (as contradistinguished from a pro- 
fessional) position is becoming harder and harder annually, by 
reason of the time required to get up subjects in such a man. 
ner as to command the attention of so practical and business. 
like an assembly. His opportunity came at last, and he made 
the best of it. In the course of the Don Pacifico debate, the 
Whig Government were yay, for a supporter who 
could defend their policy from the legal point of view—the 

int of view from which it had been most vigorously assailed. 

hey fixed upon Cockburn, who, duly instructed, undertook 
the case, and made one of those rattling and telling speeches 
with which he was wont to carry uries along with him. The 
House, in this instance, resembled a jary, except in impartial- 
ity; and Lord Palmerston’s position was closely analogous to 
rae o be: defendant in an ee La — ~ raha 
e Foreign Secretary was brought o t colours, 
and he was not the man to forget service of thie hina. 

Fastidious critics thought that the style of oratory thu 
opportunely and effectively brought into play, savoured too 
much of the nisi priuscourt; but no one denied that a foren- 
sic debater had arisen, capable of rendering good service to 
his party either in an official or unofficial capacity. He be- 
came successively Solicitor-General and Attorney-General, and 
on the retirement of Sir John Jervisin 1856, was created Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas. We have heard that he 
accepted this office with reluctance, although a peerage was 
placed, and still remains, at his d e political arens 
was best suited to his tastes and habits. He thought, and 
afore the Feifteen.” Besides, the supply was not more} many thought with him, that it was also best suited to his 

ual to the demand prior to the augmentation, which capacity j and the Government afterwards saw reason tw 
P in 1880. The three principal common-law tri-| regret that no arrangement was made for keeping him in the 
bunals are now composed as follows :— House of Commons, where, until Sir Roundell Palmer came 

The Queen's Bench.—Ohief Justice, Cockburn. Puisne|to the rescue, they” were weaker in lawyers than their 
judges :—Crompton, Blackburn, Mellor, and Shee. opponents. On Mr, Cardwell’s Indian motion in 1858, for 

Common’ Pleas.—Chief Justice, Erle. Puisne judges: | example, Cockburn was the very man they wanted to make 
—Vaughan, Williams, Willes, Byles, and K head against Sir Hugh Cairns; and there frequently recurred 

The Hxcheqier—Ohief Baron, P. liock. Puisne barons:—| occasions when they required a bold, ready, confident 
Martin, Bramwell, Channell, and t. speaker, who was not to. be put down by clamour, But the 

The Lord Chief Justice of England, Sir Alexander Oock- | change proved advantageous both to the public and the new 
burn, a baronet by descent, and a member of a family which hief ustice,on thewhole. Hegave such seers satisfaction 
has furnished an ample share of ‘contem r illustrations, | in his judicial ‘capacity, that, when the chief justiceship of the 
will certainly not be cited as a judge whose h and breed- | Queen’s Bench 6. vacant in 1859, he was raised to it 
ing might prove out of keeping with his rank. He was edu-| with the entire approval of the profession. It was stated a 
cated at Trinity Hall, Oambridge, and took his di in civil | the time, and never contradicted, that no one of his judgments, 
law ; an easy mode be, nace , which suited. careless | during his nearly three {oete chief justiceship of the Common 
and pleasure-loving tion. At college, and for some 
bare after “leaving it, constant associates were the two 

ed brothers, Sir Edward. Bulwer Lytton and Sir 


h (Wedderburne) tried the experiment at a moread- made a baron of the exchequer, it was said that he 

period of his career, he failed aignally. Foote asked | before accepting the va. rod ame it was expected that, from 
“What can he mean by coming amongst us? He is not| ¥82* of practice in common law and criminal trials, he would 
only dull himself, but the cause of dulness, in others,” and| C2! ® bad e for a season. He shone forth at once as one 
Johnson remarked of him to Reynolds, “This man has now | Of the best Pritis judgea ever known. At his very first 
been ten years about town, and has made nothing by it. I jain it Ade a amma treat to hear him sum up in a 
"TRIAF ite nd Nagi pc os scarce ERS OE Ne 

Grenville used to say that he liked dining incom va aS or in naming Mr. Justice pe 
with lawyers, because the Him oe were that a good a to 8 vacant seat in the Queen’s Bench, even the bulk of 
would be rationally discussed ; and Sir Walter Scott sets down | ‘2¢ on were taken by surprise, and the appointment 
in his diary in 1888: “ We dined at Richardson's with the two | W@ loudly denounced as piece of Scotch geen the 
chief barons of England and Scotland (Sir Willigm Alexander |™08t influential portion of the press. It was -, we 
and Sir Samuel Shepherd), odd enough, the one being a Scots- | Delieve truly, when the thy pe was first e to the 
man and the other an Englishman—far the pleasantest day tary elect, he mistook it for an offer of a local judgeship, 
we have had. I suppose I am partial ; but I think the lawyers and astked tiftie to consider. Mr. Justice Blackburn (despite 
beat the bishops, and the, bishops the wits.” Both the states- of some Laie pore of manner) is confessedty one of the, 
man and the poet, however, were speaking of the best speci- | ™#i2 pillars of his court. 
mens of the old school: and, prior to their time, some causes | _,*¥ing now shown plausible grounds why some diminution 
of deterioration were at work. One is mentioned by Black-4°% Social importance, if not of solid worth, may have been 
stone, in his first Vinerian Lecture; where, arguing in favour | ™ pated in the judicial body, let us see how far the @ priori 
of university education, he deprecates “the custom, by some | #24 possibly superficial argument is in accordance with the 


so very warmly recommended, of dropping all liberal educa- 
tion as of no use to students in the law, and placing them, in Vhs nyt yen Bs leaing of ares weet! tte vonien 


ite stead, at the desk of some skilful attorney,” rightly con- . 
tending that no general rules can be drawn from the rete: a. ye +4 aNet pablo will cvee wd Prd Bog Fe oe 


volan of “some geniuses formed to overcome all disad-| +1, same prescriptive reverence which is felt by the Scotch. 

One such genius was the Chancellor Lord Hardwick; himself| man’s aye the beter tought o in Our country,” | way 
the son of a Dover attorney; he was placed in the office of an | D®2die Dinmont's reply to Counsellor Pleydell, * for having 
eminent Loadon agin who boasted of ha had amongst ht oy 
his clerks or pupils, and about the same time, Jocelyn, after- 
wards Lord Chancellor of Ireland; Parker, who became Chief took 
Baron of the Exchequer; and Strange, who rose tobe Master 
of the Rolls, Kenyon and Dunning (Lord Ashburton) received 
the same training, and their mode of life is described by Horne 
Tooke, a fellow-student at the Temple. Out of Term, 
used to dine at an eating-house near Chancery Lane, at the 
charge of sevenpence halfpenny a head. “Dunning and my- 
self,” added Tooke, “ were generous, for we gave the girl who 
waited upon us a penny apiece; but Kenyon, who always 
knew the value of money, sometimes rewarded her with a 
halfpenny, and sometimes with a promise.” 

Another curious example may be read in a familiar letter of 
the poet Cowper, who writes: “I did actually live three years 
with Mr. Chapman, a solicitor; that is to say, I slept three 

ears in hia house; bat I lived, that is to say, 1 spent my days, 
n Southampton Row, as you may well remember. .There 
was ‘ _ me future Lord vaste oad pag “_ pax istinguieh 
employed from morning to night an i 

cers gig nsend of ndying the le aif Ry ey RR me 

Instead of placing young men intended for the bar in the, ; nthaé thee hire of oti 
office Of an attorney or solicitor,” it is now, we believe, the al- pobre Ay ep Tnel i tack s ald. hist 14 Dib n| 
most universal practice for them to peas a year or two in the| “¢ SHak ildnd Chien" ammbaatee pounile the wary hae se 
chambers of a special pleader, equity-draftsman, or convey- Lai grr hard Anand eB yrtrer-eriny Trot we ‘a sub} aii 
ancer; butit maybe miade a‘ question whether any marked | © chit wilt» "Wo “Hilodios ford! Onier ae Fuad 
improvement has taken place in the practising section of the | °*  agbibber.” eabbiieenitee ah Compiainshants of 
bar, the class from which the judi must be supplied. Wed’ author * “thie third, be " pcan Mt 
Most assuredly iis clalms to superior gentility have materially | (OS's conidee mmitlater, and ome of the first writers of the 
declined since 1601; when (as we learn from Dugdale) more ? , . 
by way. of confirming an existing sete of things then as. an SCockburn whose father, Colonel Cockburn, was’ | 
innovation, @ royal a: ae ned by Bacon, pro-| Sotet at che Of Che ‘eudalley emabeesion hed tha ad 
vided that “ none should be admitted of an inn of court that is Tepe or th von 
nots gentleman by descent,” And those were days when the| Of peaking two, or three foreign languages with facility ; a 
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Pleas, was successfully impugned.—(To be continued ) 
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THE CARDINAL AND THE FIRST CONSUL. 


This account of the first interview between Cardinal Gonsslvi, 
and Napoleon when First Consul, is extracted from the recently 
published Memoirs of the Cardinal. 

* * ‘Not bane able to imagine that my first interview 
would be accorded in public, and entirely unaware of the cir- 
cumstance of the ceremony of this levée, I thought the crowd 
that filled the vestibule and the staircase had come from s& 
motive of curiosity, having learnt (without my being able t0 

wess how) my presentation to the Tuileries. The sound of 

e drums on the upper steps of the staircase, the apartments 
and antechambers filled with nanges in rich attire, the 

, and w 





great dignitaries who crowded them hom it was impos- 


unauthorized tion of bat, oF plausible excuse for desultory reading, aa well as an added | trated me with a continually increasing surprise. I arrived at 
. Melt dubbed arity ae Titers peaalte At bass com gp Zest to the enjoyments and consequent alluretnents of society. | last in an apartment where t saw & pe alone, who 2d- 
of the most marked features of what is called the higher branch | 1t may be doubted whether: he.ever took: to the serious afd | vanced towards me and bowed, without saying a word; then, 


sustained study of:thelaw'atiany period..His marvellous ra- 
pidity 4 ees, ie instinctive ne and tenacious 
ifthe Owledge required for the occasion, his 

pstend oe pubasatng 10 ioe pricpies ane generalizing the 
facts of the cases successively presented to bins, not only sup: 
lication aupeing bier br oe prevented 

i BIG ‘ even such @ want. 

* When Jekyll. was asked the difference between an attorney j to tila. fi this the hope that I could at last be alone with him. 

diaAad on allgatr A salle a chhoeey sora Bad ths. which he kno nov like "But what was my pee when, this Inst door throws 
two. commonly combined in Bag RT ‘economy, T saw, in a vast t, a multitude of personages, 


of the profession is its family or blood connexion with the 
lower—in other words, the number of barristers who are more 
or Jess related to attorneys, There is bear an eminent firm 
in town or, country, some partner in wh has not a son, 
brother, nephew, cousin, brother-in-law, or son-in-law at the 


accompanying and preceding me, he introduced me into 4 
neighbou ates.” I did not then know who this personage 
was, but I learnt afterwatds that he was. M. de Talleyrand, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, a name too well known in the 
adinals io the ag enn 1 my pee Z eg re aga 
to it here, thought he was 

into the First Consul’s cabinet, aid I falmed myself with 
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THE ALBION 


.) Having been ander‘the im the authority of the Emperor is established, | find there. 
6 Bibuse thr tne motion of-bie-acble friend: wouid tone pee 


isa ofa rent government established, 
Secretary,| we shall be v pl ack it. Sach a government 
4 mil be for tba ade of Mexign and ; He, on the 
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THE PROROGATION. 
was prorogued, by Commission, on the 29th, 
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eyrand, wed, Slwars at rh 3 P yao = to = As = The Lord Chancellor read the Message, which was. as 
t6:bim on the subject of my journey; but he did not My Lords and Gentlanen, 

ny tong fete 9 go tary pile page ge We are commanded by H. M. to release you from further 
me ASitaey ys Brahoe: a ihe Chudeseoed  teepebed| Glo mes seta Gap attendance in Parliament, and at the same time to convey to 
Tnmediately. I give you five days” time, and I warn you that| would hesitate to punish those who attempted to infringe the |JOU her Lon ew'd 2 ss wenden pw vo the zeal te 
ieite’tho aaplratinn of tee: y, the negotiations ere not | laws. His noble friend was right in saying that the laws of duity wit a = b hn ne aul P i ves to the d 
terminated, you must return to Rome, as I haveal made| the United States were op to any such. proceedings. Of| Of your du a. MS the ey oe rose ae now ‘broug 

my mind in view of such an hypothesis.” _ were, | course nothing could. be done to check emigration, but emi-|'0 ® Close—H. M. commands us to inform you that she 





reatl ts that the endeavours which she made, in concert 
With the Bin 


w t a word more, the first words that Bonaparte addressed — might be put on their guard ‘as to the reception they 
tome with an air which was neither affable nor rude; then | had to expect in New York. (Hear, hear.) A despatch had 
be remained silent awaiting my anewer..I then said, “ That} been received within a fow days from Lord Lyons, stating 
the sending:by his Holiness of his principal Minister to Paria | that five or six men had recently been released from the army, 
was a proof of the interest he took in the conclusion ofa Con- | and that Mr. Seward had promised to institute a stringent in- 
coi with the hope of being suticientt "bap Se os sarmbeece | tek: Gainer, hoge').ia-sevehd sadieavocn,aeuing tanto, 
with the 0! su to ‘ .) He wo ndeavour, during 
ine space of ume which he desired” Whether jt was that | to collect the information which his noble friend desired. | ‘ween ng he ley oe em pe to - —— of ~~ 
this first answer, was not displeasing, to him, or that he had | (Hear, hear.) : wot tracti oe tiesto th Trea [ hi h the I an 
pot conceived a. too. unfavourable idea of me on ying| After a few remarks by Mr. Fegranp and Mr. Hennessy, } ee ote "ob per “a > e Treaty by yr * — 
that, with the grace of God, I was not embarrassed by the un- | Mr. Luwsay. gave an appalling estimate of the havoc of hu- ™ ic wobke rea) me nal 6. protectorate of Great es ’ 
usual spectacle of this imposing parade, or, again, that he had | man life caused by the hopeless contest between thy North and | pi having nad thetr — on eee _ 
resolved beforehand to do, after ovr, meeting, what he did. in | South.—Mr. P. Taytor took occasion from some remarks of oes " manes ee Res alan — Sa a 
fact do, certain it is that after this exchange of words he en-| Lord E. Howard and Mr. Lindsay to speak in defence of the nye or ve fe r ieee areles ub 4 oO ta even 
tered suddenly upon the subject,.and during more half | Northern Government, which was determined, he said, to put af. oe ro the “> y a, t “ ae om 0 ~~ 
an hour in the same altitude, aad in of every one, he | down slave-holding rebels.—Lord J. Manwuns, after a remark | 00" 0. o g eet t pe ma pies am ‘ haere be 4 
spoke of the Concordat, of the Holy < religion. of the éx- | upon the inappropriateness of Mr. Taylor's apeech, suggested Ki — aa r perity i. Mw xf - jects r on Boley ° 
isting state of things, and even of the rej articles, with | that some warnings might be given to humble emigrants to Obiten wea “ ee aly, rr 4 song wih the eres Mag 
inexpressible vehemence and fluency, without, however, any | America by the Emigration Commissioners. Gals > po te Nemes - — rm ‘ss increasine HM. ‘ wr su 
anger or harshness of languag ewan ieaeniy. s aay 0 hw ations hy ‘Leora ep in concert with the Emperor of Austria, the Emperor 
ss y- of the French, the King of Piussia, and the Emperor of 
Russia, in an endeavour to bring wo effect an amicable ar- 
rangement of differences which had arisen between the Hos- 
podar of Moldo- Wallachia and his Sugzerain the Sultan, H.M. 
has the satisfaction to infurm you that this endeavour has 
been sucsessful.—H. M. deeply ents that the civil war in 
North America has not been brought to aclose, H. M. will 
continue to observe a strict neutrality between the belliger- 


r of the French, the Emperor of a, and 
the King of Sweden, to bring about a reconciliation between 
the German Powers and the King of Denmark were not sut- 
cessful, and that the hostilities, which had been suspendéd 
during the negotiations, were again resumed. Hi. M. trasta, 
however, that the negotiations which have been opened be- 








































Kupertal Parliament. ‘MEXICO. 
eats Mr. Krnguaxe gave notice ofa motion to produce papers, 
THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. = asked meat ot | the pes of the Government, the 
House of Commons, July 25. nder-Secretary for Foreign could convey an assur- 
Mr. Lrxpaay, before putting the a of 4 bad | 820 that before the Government advised the Queen to re- 
given notice, said he had desired to have made a statement, —_ -~ we ey te sane py or apt = ‘bad 
containing some important facts bearing upon the American |} 45 po tinne nen de riko otal pene ~ oo of ents, and would rejoice at a friendly reconciliation between 
war, and tending to show how futile was the attempt to re- | 10 Siotee eng ye hoe haba tader the ok ae ye the contending parties’ 
store the Union and to coerce’ the South, but as he had no} 5. asi dent Juarez. y Gentlemen of the House of Commone, 


© ote ge ed sTrewey it ~~ ey to — Mr. Lavaxp said that H. M.’s Governmeat had informed] HH. M. commands us to convey to you her warm acknowledg- 
of life and property occasion i by the ita raging between the Emperor of the oe confidentially that when the| ments for the liberal supplies which you have granted for the 
the United States of ryan Hef the Confederate States and Archduke Maximilian actually in Mexico, and had noti- | service of the present year, and towards the perihanses detence 
considering the loss the people of this country have suffered | ed to the European Powers that he had taken on of|of H. M’s. dockyards and arsenals, 

by the war, it was the intention of Her Majesty’s Government, | ‘2® Government, it was their intention to advise H. M. to re- My Lords and Gentlemen, 

in concert with the other Powers of Europe, to use their, en- iu telaeetind-berendeensteted bekeen math nebenedtel HL M. has observed with satisfaction that the distress which 
deavours to bring about a suspension of hostilities. ment of the Emperor de facto was made the Archduke eee the civil war in North America has created in some of the 
















































Lord PatmERsTon.—I can assure my hon: friend that her manufacturipg districts has to a great extent abated, and H.M. 
an fo Government deeply lament the great sacrifice of Pre tey te apa Ae we Rodtabees denceasnmaeen trusts that + Saw me supplies of the raw material of indus- 
life and property in America and the distress which that war try may be extracted from countries by which jt has hitherto 


that he did not believe it would be possible for the Archduke 
Maximilian to do that, ‘There were always a number of 
meee | who took annite of a —- and held it 

ag e Government, and a state of an was the con- 
pu of proposing or offering mediation, or of uence. He hoped, Slavanen that when oe Geemmainenn 


negotiating 
with the Government of the United States or of the Confede-|Sr"ine Archduke ‘Maximilian was established in Mexico « 


has produced in this country.. But we have not thought that 
in the present state of things there was ey advantage to be 
gained by entering into concert with any other Powers forthe 


been scantily furaished.—The revolt of certain tribes in New 
Zealand has not yet been quelled, but it is satisfactory to H. M. 
to know that a large portion of the native population of those 
island’ have taken no part in this revolt.—Iit has been asource 
of much gratification to H. M..to observe the rapid develop- 
ment of the resources of her East Indian ions, and the 
general contentment of the people inhabiting those extensive 
regions.—H. M. has given her cordial assent to rp | measures 
of public usefulness, the result of your labours i 

Session now brought to a close.—The Act for extending to 











EMIGRATION TO THE UNITED 8TATES. 
July 28. | session of the capital and some of the porte of the country, 
Lord E. Howarp called attention to the extensive emigra- _ 
tion from the United Kingdom to the United States of Amv- July 29. | women and children employed in various trades the regula- 
rica in connexion with the Jroledyation ot the war in that} Mx. Krvetaxe brought forward his motion, and entered at | tions applicable to factories in general, will tend materially to 
country, and to the calamitous ts of this emigration, in |some length upon the unsettled condition of Mexico. || preserve the health and improve the education of those on 
the desertion of their families by married men, and in the fate| Lord Patwersron.—The course which H. M.’s Govern:| Whose behalf it was framed.—The Act for authorizing 
of these men, who were decoyed by agents from America. He | ment intend to pursue in this case does not differ in principle |the grant of Government annuities will cnco habita 
read a well authenticated case to show how these emigrants | {rom the course whichthe Government has invariably pursu- | Of prudence among the working classes, and will afford them 
were dis of on the other side of the water, some being en- | ¢d in similar cases. It: has been our practice to acknowledge | the means of securely investing the results of their industry. 
ticed and others forced to enter the Federal army. Those who | established governments. Without going into minute ques. The Act for authorising a furtuer advance for public works in 
were not go treated stated that, owing to the depreciation of|tions as to the origin of the government—whether it be q| Some of the manufacturing districts will contribute to alleviate 
the paper money, they were worse off than when in this coun-| republic or a monarchy—when we find a government estab, | the distress in these districts, and will affurd the means of 
try. He described the arts of seduction employed ‘by the | lished we enter into friendly relations with that government, | Completing many works of marked importance for the health 
agents in this abominable trade to entrap their victims, who |(Hear.) My hon. friend says, with regard to Mexico, that we | of the population.—The Act for giving increased facilities for 
were d or dosed with» whisky, and showed that there | proceeded prematurely to acknowledge the empire before it| the construction of railways will diminish the expenses at- 
was an understanding between the agents in America and the | Was practically and regularly established. I don’t think our |tendant upon the extension of those important channels: of 
recruiting officers. Without making any charge, he said, seanpomen’s went to that extent. We were applied to by |communication—lIt has afforded to H. M. the most heartfelt 
against the American Genrumisn te wished to state fully | the Archduke to acknowledge his future empire when he was satisfaction to observe the general well-being and content- 
and openly facts that should serve as a warning to intending in Europe. We were not inclined to do that, and we said it | ment which prevail throughout her dominions, and to remark 
emigrants. If the terrible conflict now raging in America, | Would be entirely at variance with our practice and our prin. | the progressive increase and development of the national re- 
with its awful waste of life, could not be put an end to, it/tiples; but that if on his arrivalin Mexico he was received by | Sources, and to find that, after sufficiently providing for the 
should not be aided and stimulated by such meansas those he | the people and his government regularly established by the | Public service, you have been able to make am terial diminu- 
had described. He moved for papers. people, our wish was that. Mexico should have a stable gov- | tion in the taxation of the country.—On returning to your 
Mr. Layanp observed that Lord Edward had done good }ernment. The great cause-of the dissatisfaction which we respective counties you will still have important duties to per- 
service by the statement he had made; but he did not| have had for a long time in respect to that country, ié that | form, especially connected with the linking together of the 
see what the Government could do more than reiterate the | Mexico has been governed successively by a number of military | Several classes of the community, and H. M. fervently prays 
caution they had given to emigrants. Lord Lyons had been | chiefs,who, one after another, obtained power, and one after an- | ‘hat the blessing of Almighty God muy attend your exertions, 
quite indefatigable in his efforts for the protection of British | other availed themselves of that power to plunder and mur- | 80d guide them to the object of H.M.’s constant solicitude, the 
interegts in the States. A return was moved for in the House | der English subjects, for they treated them no better than the | ¥ and happiness of her people. 
of the number of cases in which popcosentations had been of any otter country, but rather worse. It was, there- a 
made as to the lives and property of British subjects in Ame- | fore,a great object with us to see established in Mexico a THE DANO.GERMAN QUARREL 
rica. It took 4 gentleman in the Foreign-office three months weep ny with which relations could be maintained; and - 
to prepare that return, and in doing so he had to consult many | from which we might expect justice for British aujects resi-| The first sitting of the Conference was held at Vienna on 
thousand documents. In fact, an incredible amount of work | dent in or engaged in commerce with Mexico. (Hear, hear,)]| the 26th July, the Plenipetentiaries of Austria, Prussia, and 
had been undertaken by the Mission in regard to these mat- | My hon. friend says that the portion of Mexico occupied by | Denmark being present. Nothing has yet transpired as to 
ters. (Hear, hear.) He did not say that the American Go-| French troops {is limited. That may be so; but it does not | the fica! arrangements; but the’general basis of arrangement 
vernment had not, in most cases, expressed themselves willing | follow that in other parts of the country not occupied by | would seem to have been decided. Denmark is to surrender 
to do justice; but as his noble triend. stated, the references | French troops the may not. be inclined to support the | Holstein, Lauenburg, and Schleswig entire, the purely Danish 
from one office to another, and the evasions of officers in com- | government of the Emperor. And we have information—we | districts included, Hulstein is to pay the expenses of Federal 
mand of paginentty who were unwilling to surrender any of | may be misled, but our information is to the effect that the | execution, and Schleswig to liquidate gradually the cost of the 
their men, defeated the ends of justice. It sometimes hap- }{odian population, who form a large portion ofthe total aum- | war, estimated at 20,000,000 thalers expended by Prussia, and 
pened that wher they had traced a man he was killed or re- | ber of the people, are well disposed towards the Emperor. Ic|'7,000,000 by Austria. Tue Duchies‘ére also to accept a por- 
moved out of reach before measures could be. taken for his is said that they have historical reminiscenses which make | tiva of the Danish national debt, and there are rumours of a 
Every endeavour would be made to give protection | them inclined to receive him, and I believe they have no par- | demand for the cession of the three West India islands to 
to these unfortusate emigrants; but nothing would be of}ticular regard or tancy for the Spanish race, by whom they | Austria. These, however, are incredible, as Austria could 
Fiend. Nicety: ‘eluted deceamn of his noble| were not over well treated. For these reasons it is thought’ Omly take them in order to sell them agiin either to Spain or 
d. (Hear) He ted that that speech would’ go | that they would be e glad to see the government of the Empe- | thé United States fo return for concessiuns in Mexico. These 
throughout the country aad serve as a warning to intending | ror established in Mexico, and that they would willingly sub-| terms leave Denmark bomry powerless, but in free possession 
_ emigrants of the tricks and seductions to which they would be | mit to the rule of that government. (Hear, hear.) No doubt | of Zealand, Funen, Jutland, Iceland, and the colonies, none of 
srgreed on the other side of the Atlantic. (Hear, hear.) It'/ there is still a number of troops commanded by native lead- | which, however, could she keep if Germany thought fit: here- 
‘was the —- of all persons connected in any way with emi-|ers in opposition to the French army, but we are told that the’ after to demand them. 
gration, as for instance residing in districts from which emi- | French Government are employing transports to bring back It remains te divide the plunder, and on this point the ru- 
gration wantsting place, to circulate the warning.as much. as | a number of their soldiers, which fact implies that the disposi- mours are numerous and conflicting. The mos: probable is 
possible. His noble frjend’s remark as to the change in the | tion on the part of the people of Mexico to acquiesce in the | that Holstein and Lauenburg will be united under a Duke to 
value of the dollar an@ the cent was perfectly true, and he|rule of the Mmperor is considerably greater than my hon.|be chosen by the Diet, that Prussia will pay off ali de 
would take care to bring the matter under the notice of the | friend has been informed it. is. All f can say is that our | mands on eswig, and that the province will remain in her 
- Golonial-office in order that the circular might be corrected | course will depend on what we hear as to the manner in which | hands as @ guarantee for the debt. As the amount will not be 
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| vention, on the contrary, the immense temptation to give, the sustained a Ministry which has the good sense to adhere to a 
tract Ww of 


Jones, who oppossGovenment would multplyiheDnders | Pocierapptee 
man 
bs says, are making 600-pounder guns for foreign Powers| Mr. Lindsay, it will be seen by our extracts above, received 
are 80 
say right bat they wg = - bre the adjournment. It was of the same stamp as that which has 











could ‘atlond eA which so meter a hee etl of been successively administered to deputations of working-men, — 
additional strength for the hour of need. If the Ordnance | to peace societies, to meddlesome interlopers generally.—Of 


Committee with the able outsiders now upon it cannot decide | more interest, from its novelty at least, is the exposition of 
oS merits of Government guns without unreason-|Tord Palmerston’s views as to the acknowledgment of the 


areas pre welts Gay on “ns freat | mew Mexican Empire. The scribes who are wont to assume 


interests, friends and angoetare ? charge of tauntingly, that England takes her cue entirely from France, 
costliness is true, wretchedly true, but we have at least one/| may learn to mistrust their own perspicacity. It is clear that 
compensation. shipbuilder examined bef 




























for him to occupy the fortrese. General Hake, in com- 
mand of the Federal troops, denied the animosity and the in- 
tention, but unable to fight Prussia only four 
companies gave up the fortress. The Hanoverian ern- 
ment is enraged,the Saxon Government is said to have for- 
warded “ unpleasant” telegrams to Berlin, and the Wurtem- 
Chamber 


fore the Com- 
estes on the Sialinted Ghat: Gann ate. we. Weak: mevanty hag’ Case Sees Bo bestying te this lnntango to fala 
like Government work, that its fault was its excellence, that | he Imperial behest ; it is not improbable that outcries from 
? ’ ‘ 

no private builder could or would use such teak, or make | the sensitive Parisian press will have been provoked by our 
f sugemeie Ss a — oe oe of ff Mereetr eee Premier’s hesitating language on this point. Nay, it is quite 
has on te to arm the country. | lasting out invention so completely. The expense incurred | possible that these very last words spoken in the House of 
Prussia, it is said, may as well wr, “1 pathy A Bead pA nein be unreasonabl bat eee Commons may aa tes to another of those ebullitions of 
of| and quality of the belts in the Warrior’s The costliness, | French official temper, which so often remind us of the school- 
moreover, is in part of it at least Temediable, would in fact be} boy’s favourite phrase when thwarted: “I'll spite you for 
pare ay ef Mr. any scheme roti many” nen A — this!” A fresh wrangle would be singularly ill-timed, so soon 
, the pat op tnd its Son’ edaiicbenente, sod only | #fter the quasi-revival of the old alliance between the despots 
aaag nt ceynarny Aa ensure honesty and speed. of Europe, and after Earl Russell’s frank declaration, that the 
. Col are all false, the Govern- | best way to render such an unholy league immaterial, was 


to strengthen the bonds of amity between ourselves and our 
ances for depreciation of plant, which private manufacturers \ 
must include. Well, alter the accounts. ‘The writer has seen | 2¢ighbours. 
tronage expressed in money instead of p at, apart al- | ‘hat experimen 


A concise statement of the manner, in which it is expected 
together from the commercial result, would be the immedi- Soto, and ee — Pos — that poor bleeding Denmark will be crippled and cut down 
ate political effect of the propositions which he offered to the | S#clutely unintelligible, the State debiting itself vast ” Aula a a 
House of Commons on Friday night. In a speech very clear, | 8¥™8 for rent and interest which it never to pay, voting | by her conquerors, is transferred from a London paper to a 
very temperate, and only too full of facts, he denounced the —a money to buy a dock, and sg from the | column above. The quiet absorption of the diminished State 
extension of the official manufacturing establishments, and po interest ee mene 4 “keeping, into the vast German Confederacy is by no means a foregone 
called on the country and the Government to return to the| V° say, might in e transcendentally per- conclusion. On the contrary, there are shrewd observers who 
older system, “ approved by Burke and recommended by the fect. But book-keeping blunders are no argument for the . ’ : 
-wnreformed Parliament,”—which was twice as economical as | *DOlition of book-keeping, or the introduction of a system | deem it not at all improbable, that Prussia and the Diet 

-the reformed one,—of purchase in open market. In other = —_ place the honour and the safety ae “et and Austria may fall to loggerheads in regard to the spoils. 
words, he proposed to supersede the Government{dockyards | °) 40° me be ae meaner Samet _—* , = 0” | The arrogant tone assumed at Berlin in negotiations, as in the 
and the vast establishment under the Board of Ordnance by a| *!! to see that their transactions pay. Mr. Goversmenta | Schleswig-Holstein field by the Prussian soldiery, has created 
system of contracts to be managed by the departments and| 8° firm now selling 600- ers to foreign ey 8 ery, 
controlled by the House of Commons. He wished to place in ao close that contract in “ to make we miperng Ha slight sense of disgust. 
the hands of officials chosen for political reasons and checked ope at the —— pemnanent es can 
only by politicians the power of making or marring the for- rye Not a bit of it, ei eager ; ~~ 8 The Civil War. 
tunes of half the great employers of labour throughout the| “et afloat could not weit “1 Cre aes | Fortune, this week, has so decidedly smiled upon the Union 
country,—a means of influence which experience has proved tolerably empty. It needs and must continue to need every aha Mr Suni one tee op ones 
to be absolutely irresistible, the temptations of which have|2OW and then sudden work, exceptionally good work, and} cause that Sr. - m begull reaking 
triumphed slike over the stern discipline of the Russian army, | *¢ret Work, and to secure those “ee —- eep Up | silence again; and, atthe moment when the town was filled 
the sterner Republican virtue of American politicians, and that tee per me which, like the payments D ae. with rumours and positive assertions that he had resigned his 
sternest bulwark of all, the political integrity of one-half the | °°°™ mere osses till the catastrophe comes. : en seat in the Cabinet, he was ing congratulatory despatches 
constituencies of Ireland. The colonel contractors of remember the “ hundred gunboats,” and is he so enamoured Y . ace y 

lundered their men till in the Crimean war regiments per- of the result of that arrangement, made under exceptionally | to General Dix. 

hed of the thinness of their great-coate, America is ringing | @Vourable circumstances, that he wants similar casnetions The first batch of the news to which we allude, was pub- 
with stories of the fortunes made by supplying the army with to be the rule of the imperial service? The true scope for lished here on Tuesday morning, and was to the effect that, on 
“shoddy” clothing, and we all saw Ireland banding together | business energy 1 ot an a ecnts that Goverment abeil | Friday of Tast week, Admiral Farragut, U. 8., with fourteen 
to turn out any Government which should refuse to Galway tion of the establishments that Government . d : litiin hed mand ttack ‘ the defen 
a small subvention. “Purchase” by a Government means aj ike every other manufacturer, always get a pennyworth for ships an three iron ‘ e an a) on the defences 
contract, and a contract must be given in one of two ways. its ral » and 80 keep down a to mathe-| of Mobile Bay and on the Confederate squadron therein. 

Hither the department must choose the contractor un- pp Dlg [ee Mr. Mr a i 5 ~ Made known in the form of an official telegram copied from 
checked except by a Parliament which knows as much of| P&rtment to py deters ade £ = b we it | a Richmond paper of the 8th inst., there could be no room to 
logarithms es of shipbuilding or the founding of metal, in — my id bet ~ 2 these oo Sotibt the fhets. It cod that the Soeth shi 
which case the temptation to select the political friend who | With class claims, could better than any man alive succeed oubt the facts. It was announ uthern flag-ship 
commands five hundred votes, to conciliate him b eccomplishing.— London paper, July 80. Tennessee surrendered after a desperate engagement, Admiral 






MR. COBDEN ON, CONTRACTS. 


Mr. Cobden, distrusting the British Government as at once 
extravagant and corrupt, proposes to remedy both those evils 
by entrusting to its unchecked, and, in fact, secret disposal fif- 
teen or twenty millions a year of new erp ow and of pa- 





































prices, and avoid irritating him by rejecting supplies, will be 
as in America almost irresistible, or they must grant the com- 
mission to the lowest bidder, in which case the profit will be 
taken out of the quality, as it usually is in England. The 
combination of those principles so often insisted on in this 
country merely insures the combination of evils, for while the 
department favours its friends, or rather its clerks’ friends, the 
low prices force those friends to stint the workmanship just 
where care, and supervision, and good material, ¢. ¢., expense, 
are absolutely indispensable. In time of peace the cheaper 
device would be used to save the estimates, and all our stores 
‘would be worthless in emergency; in time of war the dearer 
would be adopted, and the First Lord would be able to offer 
to any sbipbuilcer in England,—that is, to all shipbuilders, 
for a single prize tempts ten competitors.—the means of cer- 
tain and sudden wealth. There is one temptation in trade 
before which all commercial vigtue gives way, and that is sud- 
den riches, riches made without toil, wealth such as job- 
bers get out of a South Sea Bubble, and a great State con- 
tract granted ous war or by a friendly office means just 
that sudden wealth, with the addition of minor patronage 
without end, and a position among the rivals of the favoured 
firm like that of a great peer in society. Let the First Lord 
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RUMOURED CREATION OF PzERS.—There is much talk in 
shower, of Peerages, and people who 
to consider six of them as certain. 
estminster will, it is said, be rewarded for 
his immense wealth and staunch W 
the services of the Premier will be acknow 
Lady Palmerston Viscountess Melbourne 
with remainder to hersecond son, the Right Hon. W. Cowper; 
and Sir Charles Wood, Secretary of State for India, Mr. 
Wentworth Beaumont, member for South Northumberland, 
and owner of vast mining property 
Bulkeley, a man of great Sinfluence in Anglesey and Fiint- 
shire, and head of a very ancient family, and 
the Speaker, will all be made Peers. 
name on the list is that of Sir Charles Wood, who told the 
electors of Halifax the other day that he should stand again 
and who is always included in every list of 
a of the public to see him out of office.—Spectator 





BrrtH.—At Halitax, N.8., on the Sth of August, the wife of 
Rosiz Un1acgE, Esq., of a daughter. 


by a dukedom; 


in that county, Sir W. 


be least probable 








g° to the Clyde with an order fortwo millions’ worth of gun- 
ats, to be built at once by contract, and who in Glasgow, 
from the great firm whose name isin every corner of the world 
to the needy epeculator just dismissed by that firm for over 
acuteness, will not be at the First Lord’s disposal, “ conciliat- 
ing” his entowrage, tampering with his advisers, bribing every 
clerk through whose hands the specifications may pass? Has 
Mr. Cobden forgotten the revelations about army clothing, or 
did he never hear a syllable of the way in which minor stores 
are at this moment purchased, or learn the significance of u 
nen misch the offices have adopted from the slang of 

eves 

We do not profess to distrust the British Government to 
the extent Mr. Cobden does, we believe it, on the contrary, to 
be for a Government exceptionally free from the influence of 
money, but we will put no such authority in its hands, trust no 
Minister with-a power which would enable him to benefit 
ev connection, relative, and great constituent of the two 
hundred and sixty members of the House who have some con- 
nection with trade. Mr, Cobden will argue that the manu- 
facturing system allows also of patronage, and so it does, but 
of a very different kind. Except in a special and very rare 
case, like that of Sir W. Armstrong, all Government to 
offer is liberty to labour at fair wages, a temptation truly, but 
one incomparably less than liberty to make a fortune in two 
years. Besid at can be remedied, if the evil becomes op- 
pressive, by d chising government employés, but a contract, 
—who is to tell who benefits under the rose by a contract, or 
to apportion liability for the ship’s side which has started 
under the shot, or punish the founder whose gun metal is 
flawed, but who in his wealthy retirement laughs st the an 
refusal to give him any more contracts because “ the 
management of the artillerymen” spoilt his ? 

But, argues Mr. Cobden, the Peperipente make blunders 
in invention, and the system of t manufacture is ex- 
cessively costly. Contracts would not stop blunders in in- 





























































Marrizep.—On the 2ist ult., at St. Paul’ 
the Hon. and Rev. R. Liddell, Lieut.-Col. W 
adier Guards, second son of sents, 
er, Liverpcol, to Mary, second es ong ° 
RineTON, K.C.B., Governor of Gibraltar. 
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Across the Water. 


As usual, the news of another week has come upon us bit 
by bit since our last issue, the latest advices ‘being now dated. 
Bist ult., at Queenstown. 

Parliament was prorogued on Friday, the 29th, but not by 
the Queen in person. And it the ceremonial was therefore 
insignificant, she same epithet may be applied to the Royal 
Speech, which was read to a slim audience by the Lord Chan- 
cellor. It may be found at length elsewhere; but comment 
upon it would be altogether superfluous. As for the session 
itself—if it be not a bull to say so—its most satisfactory pro- 
ceedings have been negative; its strength has been to “sit 
still.” Its wise enactments may have been exceeding few; 
but it has not pushed the nation into armed interference in 
the strife between Denmark and Germany, or into wordy and 
useless attempts at mediation ‘between the contestants on 
this side of the Atlantic. Moreover, at a difficult crisis, it has 


Buchanan, who was in command, having lost a leg and been 
taken prisoner. Furthermore, another Confederate gunboat 
was captured, and still another driven ashore—only one 
escaping up the Bay. Fort Powell had been engaging a 
monitor through the day; and Fort Morgan had sunk 
one, the Tecumseh, one of those unfortunate Ericssons that 
were proclaimed to be invulnerable and invincible, when first 
they came into action.—These stirring advices were followed on 
Thursday by others, still throngh the same official Richmond 
medium, which converted the first Federal successes irto a 
victory upon an important scale. Among the defences is Fort 
Powell, that keeps guard over Grant’s Pass, a shoal-water 
passage used by steamers trading between New Orleans and 
Mobile. On the night of the 5th inst. this fort was evacuated 
and blown up by the Southern garrison. Qn the morning of 
the 8th, Fort Gaines—a much more important work on 
Dauphin Islaad, and which, with Fort Morgan on the opposite 
slip of sand, commands the ship entrance to the Bay—sur- 
rendered to Admiral Farragut, greatly to the surprise and 
disgust of the Confederate General in charge of Mobile, who 
speaks of the surrender as “painfully humiliating” and un- 
accountable. The Morgan, the only C. 8. gunboat not sunk, 
taken, or beached, had got over the bar and reached the 
city. 

Thus the North has obtained a decided naval victory; and 
has, while planning operations against the commercial capital 
itself of Alabama, effectually cut off blockade-runners from 
one of the few ports open to them. How long the now iso- 
lated Fort Morgan can sustain itself may not be guessed; but 
the fall of Mobile by no means follows as matter of course 
upon the success of this maritime enterprize, We do not be- 
lieve that gun-boats can go up the river within shelling dis- 
tance.. We may be sure also that obstrictions will be multi- 
plied, whether it be true or not that General Beauregard, a 
master in the art of defence, has been despatched from Peters- 
burg to make the place impregnable. Mr. Stanton, it is true, 
in elation caused by this stroke of good fortune, telegraphs 
officially that a deserter on the Potomac reports that Mobile 
is taken ; but we rather gather from the tone of the Washing- 
ton letter-writers that the further gain is not immediately ex- 

Those gentlemen now doubt its importance. Thus, 

having often ridiculed all the Southern attempts to fit out s 

navy, owing to the lack of artizans, material, experience, and 

localities, they now term the C. 8. iron-clad ram Tennessee 
“the most formidable floating battery in the world.” 

But this is not the only advantage that must now be credit- 





ed to the Federals. A week since, there was m0 Very accu- 
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ee senatary | es, Genk Cadet Wate to be En. Ri Canadian Bite 
eertned tithe detach bat >" Brevtt,—Lt Gen Sird Michell to be 
‘ Bes iy * a 4, Vv 
ja as ea as ge ah cre oie se he 
Brother of te tay Field oe Visor srdhage 2 Lianbe- Sete Sat Cadet Bored be En. ‘Rifle Brig: Em Asneonp 
Stereo ’ Comm... Winch, ot W Dunn Breed — 
Adams, ri L raeiat, At Kenthese, nA tame ea Compbell, Col or ort. thet ‘Gen; Bvt- 
or, formerly of the fith and 16th Hussars. —at Aberdeen: Michyel Sxal late Srd Drag’ Gas, to be Maj-Gen; Majs Wombwell, 
fortieth bt Goat hs Fen and | aang as Ma ay els Oa Fo, 
faterloo officer, for soine years. master of SB Fg 2a 7 ete 
. | Park Barracks.—Admiral Bertie ©. Cator, He ssw much services 
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A Gxx oF ax lnon-cLaD.—The Kahireh, built for the Vice- 
Appotututents. roy of Egypt, and intended for the service of the Nite, made a 
their order "Dror The of a Baronét of the U. K. lias been conferred on Sir See Lords dttive Aduniechtpe Tus waneeh of S48 tone of 

to Canada, hibit ite Charen Ell of in the nf Forfar, K ~ Crosby, Soman oh of 80 
ernment oe bit its Esq, to be or British . sine e a, Bre., wih, enaines. horsepower, by 
on ih th ov eat en. Archd Council of Barba- | Mf Penn and Son, is ly cased in armour two inches 


eacon 
does.—H. Turner; “to be of the Goun- from stem to stern, and reaching from the wale to 
ai of Antigua, 4 0. god Fit, oagins, Sect Hore F bah ne ne water. She a semiciroular copolan or 
, a .—Mesers. : 18, P.|| shields, on deck, one forward each 
H. Calderon, and My. F: Leighton’ eve been njectad Ropal ew: ane tet onther af, coakt sitieh 
: ve 


: C eontains.a long 18-pounder also entirely covered with 
appoin tofMr. Anthony M from St. £ » 
.| Vincent) tobe Governor of Newioundland, and of Mr. Geo, Berke Be de> oe f 
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iu tere ones Ma Bc Protect eaves Se 
6 ley (from British Honduras) to be Lt.-Govern . Seas OF SEE P LW. water 
ng | guostted.—Oapt. Rc Jenkins, B.N., to bee Companion of the Bath. { Of the-oraft, with her oe Re eee es 
preparations to emigrate to Mexico in large numbers. ———— agit nie .| board, was something Jess than four feet, and the mean speed 
art's Content in Trinity Bay is the spot selected-for the aru obtained by the vessel was nine knots per hour. The limited 
Western terminus of the Submarine Atlantic Tel TUID. draught rendered two screws advisable, and these are arrang- 
Cable. The external boundary lines of British Am Tae Wnesizpox Ruts Mzetixe.—This affair has been | ed to work one under each . “The powers of the vessel 
exceed eleven thousand miles.-—-——In the case of & great success. —The Guem's prize of £250 and ‘on medal | were tested in every way by Admiral Drummond, and she 
ings against General Dix and other local authorities for tem-| was won by Private Wyatt, of the ist London Brigade.— | was found capable of man@uvring and steering in the, most 
porary suppression of the World and Journal-ef Commerce,| The Lords again beat the Commons. Their score was 468 way, making the complete circle in 8 min. 25 sec. 
udge Russell has decided that the complaint must pasa to the : — Harrow n° won the Public’ Schools : - 
Grand Jury in the usual way for its action. The com- | Match. -—The - Internati Enfield match between 20 
mercial marine of British’ North America is estimated at | Englishmen and 3) Scotchmen, was won by the latter.—But 
652,498 tons. It is exceeded by that’of only three nations, | the Scots had their revenge. The interest (says a published ac- 
Bogland; the United Staten) and Russia. Her count) on one particular day was fairly concentrated in the 
yates ag ranks as the fourth in tbe world. Of the a es fe ee te Ng a oe one clus 
ve P. ova Scotia ranks the highest, in this respect; | 0 unteers of Scotland, e “ enge 
and peorinnes 2 lowest. In He Nore Beous owned 248,061 | Shield.” The prize iteelf is one of honour, presented by Lord 
tons, and New Brunswick 228,718, in the g year. | Elcho for annual competition. The names of the victors are 
— -—A lengthy aad interesting correspondence has taken | each engraved on the shield, which trophy is kept for the 
place between the Commissioners of Patents at Wastiinigton year in thecountry that wins it. It is contested at 800, 900, | peated! 
and ‘the Great Seal Patent’ Office in England, } “to ‘the | and 1000 15 shots at cach of the ranges with any rifle | special Vesire, the deep interest she had taken in his stccess, 
adoption. to some extent of the Ame 8 < te under 101b., and ane, position. Ag already siated, the contest | and her gratification to find it admivted on all ‘sides. to have 
British authorities. At their request, plans, drawings, d&c., of | opened at 800 yards. The aquads were severally commanded by | been most complete.— Times, July 80. , 
the Patent-Office Building at Washington have been tranamit- ts. Lane’ and Drake, and the scores were taken by Capt, — 
ted to London. Dr Livingstone has arrived in Eugland. | Williams for the English, and by the Master of Lovat forthe| The Bneswstor, 14, from China, and the Bacchante, 89, from 
Major-Gen. Hutchinson has been tried at Plymouth | Scottish eight. As range the English made some bes the Pacific; have arrived home.——The Racoon has followed 
assizes for the manslaughter of G. M’Coy, a boatman, who },g00d scores, the te being 367, while that of the Scotch | the Awrora to the coast of Norway, and is. reported at Dron- 
was killed by a shot fired from the citadel at Plymouth while | Was 356, thus giving the former the advantage by 11 marks. | theim,_—-The Channel squadron has left Spithead, on an ex- 
he’ was crossing the Sound. The counsel for the prosecution | At the 900 yards, the tables were turned. The fired prcising ornite. The ia, 11, was recently despatched 
having stated that the law authorities were of m that no |“ abundantly,” and made a score of 820, while the English | from Plymouth, for the reliet of the homeward-bound<mer- 
charge could legally be ~ against Gen. Hutchinson, he | Teached only 282. At the 1000 yards, too, Scotland maintain- | chant vessels detained at the mouth of the channel by pre- 
was acquitted,--—----The. French have had another victory |¢d the position its champions had acquired at the second | vailing easterly winds——Mr. Reed’s two experimental 
on the Turf, Monsieur Lupin’s horse Dollar, won the. ‘ range, and was declared the victor with a grand total of 967 | ships, the Research, 4, and Bnterprise, 4, have been much de- 
wood Oup, The horse however is an English one in all save | marks, while that of the English was 942, giving the marks-| cried. We now find them much lauded. The latter, during 
ownership. ‘I: ts rumoured that the Earl of Carlisle is | men from the other side the Tweed a majority on the three} a recent experimental cruise, showed that she excels both in 
likely to ro to the opinion of his medical advisers with- | ranges of 25. steaming and sailing qualities most of the. other. vessels com- 
crewing lore timé from’ the fatigues ' of public life: In that © weather on the whole was hot and hazy, which made posing e squadron.——The Fawn, 17, has sailed from Sheer- 
ease it is said that tlié Duke of Devonshire will probably be | fine shooting difficult. One unfortunate marker, a private in| ness for the West Indies, to relieve the Greyhound, 17,——A 
his successor in the ty. In the contingency. of his | the Coldstreams, was mortally wounded, owing to his want/ Turkish line-of-battle ship-and two frigates have arrived in 
declining, the of Lansdowne and the Earl of | Of attention to signals. > England. They are to be fitted with screws and machinery. 
borough are talked of as ee aspirants for the office.| Dzamntion AND Cartrurn.—Three men of the 68rd Regt.|——-The Medea, 6, last. from Bermuda, arrived at this on 
It_is that the Prince of Wales will visit | stole a boat at Grimsby, to assist them in making their escape | Wednesda ——The new U. 8. iron-clad Dictator, built here 
Kenmare House, Killarney, before the close of summer. to Yankeeland, taking with them their arms and ammunition. | by Capt. Ericsson, is to be propelled by the caloric engine 
Is is intended to recall the whole of the silver coins now cir- | The officer commanding the Royal Canadian Rifles, stationed | that bears his name.—~—The Queen, accompanied by several 
culating throughout the United Kingdom, and pra ero at Niagara, received due notice of the circumstance by tele-| members of her family, paid a visit to the iron-clad Princes 
by an entirely new te of that metal. he Morn-| graph, and immediately detailed a , consisting of one | Consort, 85, on the 16th ult. The r} lies anchored off Os- 
ing Ohronicls of Halifax, N.6., is now issued daily. We’ are | sergeant and three privates, to to the Lake in a boat,|borne.——-The Hector, 24, iron-clad, left Spithead lately to 
glad to ‘note this’ proof of success. Mr.’ Hollister has | for the purpose of intercepting the deserters. After two or|cruise in the channel, to prevent any engagement taking 
from the joint Editorship of the Home Journal. Mr. | three hours of hard rowing, they came in sight of the enemy, | place between the Federal and Confederate cruisers within 
Morris Phillips, who has been for many years in the office, is | and, on coming within hailfs distance immediately demanded | the prescribed limits of British waters.——The Bulldog, 6, will 
how associated with N. P. Willis. Another eplendia the surrender of thecrew. This demand was met on the sail from Plymouth for the West Indies in, company with 

























































Tae Queen's Vistr To THE “RovaL Sovenziau.”—It is 
well known that Capt. Coies’s plan wav first’ taken up and 
pressed upon the notice of the Government. by the ce 
Consort; that)H. R. Hi-at once saw the advan of the 
pemeiple advocated by Oapt. Coles; and that, if the country 
at last in possession of a or armed on this principle, it is 
mainly due to: H. R. H.'s 'y efforts-in its support. The 
knowledge of this fact gaveia melancholy interest to the 
‘Queen's visit.to this noble ship on Thursday, and H. M, re 

expressed to Capt. Coles, who was on board by her 















































screw steamer has been launched in the Clyde for the of the deserters by a shot from a rifle, which luckily did no |the Delight, 2, screw steam gun-boat, commissioned as tender 
Company. She is called the Oubs. ve dam The Bergeant then ordered his patty to are & volley | to tas Pues, flagship. The Delight is to have a comple- 
over the heads of the runaways. This cy was met by | ment of 40 officers and men.——The Narcissus, 89, ip 
Obituary. another shot from the deserters, which grazed one of the }of Sir Baldwin Walker on the Cape station, has arrived at 


¥ 
Spithead. She was ordered to Plymouth to be paid of —— 
. 5, iron screw-steam troopship, has been commission- 
éd by Capt. 8. H. Henderson.—tThe guns in Capt. Sherard 
be cer a ne ae thy yey ne are 
found to work lenly. ‘We have not room for particu- 
— lara to-day..—That esteemed officer, Capt. Hancock, late of 
in the Netherlands he was present at Quatre Bras and at} The 62nd ent arrived at Portsmouth on the 18th ult.,/the Jmmortalité, does. not get the expected appointment of 

aterloo. He commanded a division as second in command jin the trcop-ship Himalaya, afier ten days’ passage from | Filag-Captain at the Nore. It seems that the Admiralty only 
of the expedition under Major-Genl. d’Aguilar, which assault-| Quebec. On the following day they proceeded to Aldersisot,| allowed his crew 48 hours’ leave by watches, when they ar- 


Riflemen’s legs. The wounded man, no doubt feeling ex- 

, Mason-Gen. Sra W. Brerstox, R.A. K.C.B.—This dis pepareled, secutned the compliment, wounding one of the 

r ‘tinguished officer died in London, onthe 27th nit. aged ‘78, | deserters in the head. This decisive proceeding a the 
_shtaeche heed A ge seaters Rere dn hide tte dg par he ae ne Me ended in their surrender and 
continadus active service, from part e odgement iagara jail— Canada paper. 
Peninsular war, up to the oddupetion of Paris. oft the cam- ; 


ed and took the forts of the Boots in the Oanton river, | and on the next took part in a grand review before the Prince}rived after 8 years’ service. ‘The tain remon on 
those of the Staked Barrier, ‘and of the city of Canton, when |of Wales. The fine appearance and_manauvres of the fe;ri-| their behalf, and so gave offence to some of the big: wigs, who 
879 pieces pr Bee ordnance were spiked. On thé ‘outbreak | ment were specially commended.—The people of Cape Tow'n | have thus avenged themselves, on finding that Capt. Han- 
of the war with Russia he proceeded to the East, and took | have been imuch: alaraied at the prospect of‘another Kaffi'r 


cock was right in principle and temperate in manner.’ The 
part in the compaige, being on board H. M. 8.’ Britannia, | war. It was reported that the Keffirchief Kreli had passed Poh, rr Kacy Geto very severe upon “ my Lords.”—— 
and directed the rockets fi against the forta and the city: of the Bashee with a large force,and come to blows,with the | Tae Victoria: -isiawarded to a seaman, 8. Mitchell, of 
Bebastopol, in 1854. For # short he held the vom- | mounted police, and consequently a force was sent-to the) the Harrier, for gallantly sticking to his wounded and dyin 
mand of the Irish Constabalary, and for a time was command: | frontier. Fortunately the report out to peeegrates. Captain.in the late disastrous affair at the New Zealand par. 
ant of the 4th Brigade of the RH. A. Sir William had also|—-The Victoria Cross has been awarded to Lt, Pitcher, | ——The Jason, 21, has arrived at Halifax, from’ Bermuda. 
contributed largely in a literary sense to his military reiown, ba ra of the 4th Punjaub Infantry, for his darin and etait i 
by his writings on the improvement of artillery.‘ - brilliant services against the hill tribes of our N. W. APPOINTMENTS.—Comms.: Duff to Curagoa, Towsey to Fiagard; 
_ frontier in October and November ‘last——It is said that: the Hillyard! (tem) to Pembroke; Bariett to Cumberland ; Uramscs © 
Mrs. Woop, Tae Vocaxist.—This once celebrated vocalist | Colchester command is likely: tobe filled ‘by: Col. the Hon. H. | ‘*% ¥. Ward prom.—Lieuts.: Burton and P. J. nme ae 
expired on Thursday last at Bulcliffe Hall, Bretton West, }Percy,-V.O.;late of the Grenadier Guards——The pension | ow"; Larcom and Harford to Duncan ; Me hies, 
near Wakefield, where she had resided for the last twelve | vacant by the.death of Maj-Gen.: Vigors, will be conferred.on See 5 Qustn te Sas ‘bambrides: 
usef 
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months. Mrs. Wood had retired from public life for many ma Bon Delos rho is been alg empl 7a > aa grew’ we aie pene. or yt bo ote Senaih ee 
"7-0ot Greate, 






and devoted her talents to the teaching of music at sin .——Lt.-Col. the Hon. W, at > 
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New Publications, — 


written by Mr, George \ 
lished, at Boston, by Messra. Ticknor and Fields, It is not| be set. down entirely 
especially artistic, aa a piece of biography; but it is earnest | That particular 

and impressive as friendship's tribute to talent and virtue, and 
it is significant as the record of a well disciplined and 
honourable life. It records, with elaborate. 
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ha only in recent times that the hap- 
of human for life ordinarily turns upon some- 


same that love ng th ws Out of a meeting at a of croquet. The 
glove ta.p fetal parclon | conbe er isdividosle ia imited to the tame” social tind domes 
man from the quiver | tic ar In these days of enlightenment and freedom, when 

Racine, it is body 


: minuteness, 
incidents of Mr. Prescott’s domestic experience, ‘and of his 
career as an author, and it unfolds his character, without 
reserve. The former, though overshadowed by & great| an interesting 
personal calamity, was tranquil and happy: the latter was | measureancient against modern 
strong, sweet, exemplary, and even venerable. Mr. Prescott 
was born at Salem, Massachusetts, in 1796, and died, in Boston | \., 
in 1859, Within that period of sixty-three years, he 
® careful and thorough education ; wrote three standard his- } dis 
tories, and a portion of a fourth—as also several essays, 
critical and historic; married, and reared a dese 
and acquired the affectionate respect of aJl who knew him 
together with the admiration of numerous readers; and 
developped—wisely, and firmly, 
unusual talents and a noble x 
everybody knows—are the “ History 
Isabella,” the “History of the Conquest of Mexico,” the 
“History of the Conquest of Peru,” and the“ History of 
Philip the Second,” unfinished. His shorter compositions are 
upwards of twenty in number. All these writings evince 
extensive research, sound scholarship, and a severely cultivated 
artistic taste. His success in authorship—remarkable under 
apy circumstances—is wonderful, when it is considered that 
from boyhood, he enjoyed the use of only one of his eyes, 
that irregularly. The expedients by which he combatted this 
misfortune, the patience, fortitude, and energy with which he 
disciplined his mind and prosecuted his labours, the honours 
which he won and the modesty with which he wore them, 
are thoroughly set forth, in the pages of this memoir. There is 
no need to recapitulate them, in a passing notice of a work 
with which we hope that our readers will make acquaintance 
for themselves. That acquaintance will certainly prove 
valuable. Despite its occasional garrulity—inspired by ex- 
cessive friendship, and evinced in the enumeration of trivial 
circumstances—and despite its heavy society tinge, it is a 
very pleasing Memcir. At any rate, it comprises ample ma- 
terials for a critical estimate of the historian’s character. If]: 
vnimportant points are sometimes unduly elaborated, at least 
no essential point is left in the dark. Mr. Prescott is pre- 
sented before us, in all aspectse—in his library, in his family 
relations, in society, both American and European, as a 
scholar, a historian, a citizen, a Unitarian in religion, a 
Federalist in politics. Not the least interesting portion of 
the narrative is that which relates to his visit to England, in 
1850. This is comprised in chapters twenty-one and twenty- 
two, which contain several interesting letters, on persons and 
things intkeold world. Thosesent from Alnwick Castle, and 
from Oastle Howard, are particularly entertaining. Mr. Pres- 
cott’s estimate of the English character was more exalted and 
genial than that which is entertained by his countrymen of 
to-day. “It is full of generous, true, and manly qualities,” he 
says, in review of his impressions of England, on page 819; ing village 
and again, in the Appendix, on page 442, he exclaims, “ Eng- 
land’s a glorious country! Whata hearty and noble people 
they are, and how an American’s heart warms toward them, 
after he has once been there, and found them out in their hos 
pitable homes.” Such expressions, from such a source, con- 
trast strangely with the vituperation of England and the 
English, now current, and popular, in the speeches and ~ 
writings of many Americans. Let us cherish the hope, 
however, that, when the passions of the hour have subsided 
in this tried and suffering and irritated Republic, the justice 
of Britain’s neutrality will be recognized here, and the old 
friendship be cemented between the Eagle.and the Lion. A 
trath, which neither Englishmen nor Americans should ‘ever 
forget, is happily expressed in Washington Allston’s lines, 
hereto gubjoined, which Mr. Prescott quotes with heartiest 
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disjointed pieces of their . 

self. , the same weariness about life, 

the same longing for its mysteries to be cleared up, that 

some ofthe best sentimental writing ofrecent ages. 

is not. more aceptical, Sir Thomas Browne is not 
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more melancholy, 

have led the van 1n the 
Heraclitus bequeaths to us in a few 
and substance of all that has been said about the littleness of 
our aimsand the hopelessness of our attem 
veil of the realities which surround us. All t 
floating sea : the river itself on which we launched our boat has 
changed, and has passed by, while that boat is actually launch- 
ing. Existenceis short and knowledge vain. Such was the 
burden of man’ssong two thousand years ago, and the good- 
natured f Mr. Thackeray has added nothing 


Nor, again, are older authors deficient in knowledge of 
human ngture whenever they suffer that knowledge to appear. 
The analysis, both of mind and 
Aristotle, no less than the searching dialectic of Plato, show us 
that character and human nature were 
both to the moralist, the 
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subjects 
d the G mg gh 
es, among reek poets, is so 
© seems more like a modern novelist thansoy reek poet 
or prose writer. It certainly cannot be said that want of 
analytical power, or want of interest in character, 
either him or Plato trom being novelists, ins of being 
poets. The reason is to be found elsewhere. 
consists, first of all, inthe fact that, though character 
interested a Greek,it did not interest him as 
finds amusement in watching its development 
he development of character was an importan 
study for the statesman or the legislator. The Greek was 
in the fortunes of Helen, not so much for Helen’s 
she wrought the ruin of Troy. Hitherto the 
growth of character viewed as a human history attracted little 
attention. The civilised world was in astate of perpetual con- 
ct, threatened with dissension from within 
from without. To bea 
men of the market-place 
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and aggression 
citizen was to relieve the towns- 
m much anxiety and the neighbour- 
from a lawless neighbour ; to bea skilful statesman 
from the external danger of 
ue to the public of differences of 
temper and training among individuals in such little societies 
boy might grow up to be a tyrant, 
and seize upon his city’s government; an eloquent youth in 
time would rise to be a persuasive orator, and guide the politics 
of Greece. The private character of the citizen was, accord- 
ingly, as important in the Greek republics as it came to be in 
,—far more important that it usually can 
be (except in extreme cases) in a lar, 
society. But it formed a practical study, which was of use for 
; it was not ascientific ora 
tory of philosophy is a modern 
may say of the history of the 
. It is only comparatively recently that 
subject in itself. 
hy began to absorb and to fascinate 
about the time that the last piece of ore had been extracted 
from the exhausted mine of metaphysics. And io like manner 
the history of life became interesting, in proportion as charac- 
mstances, became of less political 
portance. Private character is no longer to be seen with 
its virtues and blemishes magnified and projected in gigantic 
roportions upon the curtain of the civic stage. Its personal 
terest waxes as its civic interest wanes. Socivty 
mercy of the good or bad qualities of the individual. 
The individual is chiefly of importance to himself, and to his 
immediate friends. The novel owes itsrise ina great measure 
to the change. It is the creation of an age when 
character moulds the destinies of a household, but. 
never moulds the destinies of a nation. The study is one 
cultivated henceforward rather for its own sake than for that 
of the state. The drama accordingly vanishes, and the novel 
arrives to fill its place. Its subject matter is a social inter- 
course, which in ancient times never existed; but. on which 
modern life reigns, and in which whatever there is of modern 
adventure is mainly to be discovered. The life of an ancient 
Greek was parted into two clearly marked divisions. When 
he was at home he was lost to the world outside; when he was 
left behind him-_buried in the recesses of the 
neceum all the decorous part at least of his private life, 
he two were seldom mixed. His sisters and his daughters 
lived a life of their own from which his friends were rigid] 
excluded. He could enjoy it is true, by turns, domestic life 
the modern on of the 
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Opr cist comanutoa we 
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Yet still, from either peach? 
The voice of blood shall reach, 
More audible than speech— 
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But Mr. Prescott was not blind to the defects of the Eng- 
lish character ; and his suggestions hereupon are pointed, if 
not novel. Indeed, though blessed with but one eye, he kept 
that eye wide open, and observed closely, wherever he went. 
He was dispassionate too, in his judgment—a calm, wise, 
learned, thoughtful, tender-hearted gentleman. Hence the 
value of his views upon all, subjects, the significance of his 
example, as a worker in letters, and the beauty of his life in 
all its relations. To young men, especially, the picture of 
such 4 mind and the record of such a.career must prove even 
solemnly impressive. For all classes of readers the memoir 
contains entertainment and instruction. 
the lives of literary men at once awaken sympathy and inspire | ‘erm, 
‘but there were peculiar circumstances in this 
as fortitude under affliction, wisdom in the 
exercise of unvsual talents and in the employment of unusual 
advantages, and honourable work, faithfully performed, avail 
to win the applause. of mankind 
memory of William Hickling Prescott. 
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of the nation governs and” manages itself, it is not 
an Englishman can injure of benefit his country by 
the a lings or excellence of his private character, But he has 
power of g his wife happy or unhappy, and 

"3 of saadering binsell intétisely siegroane to his next neigh- 
bour at.ad -party. The novelist, then, is the poet of the 
ra’ room, because he is the historian of human life. 
's sorrows, his loves and his ambition, are all to 

be there. In a drawing-room he meets his destiny. 
His success in life is entirely to be measured by the particular 
drawing-rooms which he frequents. Whatis happiness? To 
have.the entrée to somebody's drawing-room. Whatis failure? 
To be excluded from some other person’s ball. What, finally, 
is. ambition ? ’s wild and passionate hope that before he 
dies he may have some golden key that will unlock to him all 
the drawing-rooms of London. The novel is a form of literary 
work created for the chronicling of the achievements of a 
with these aims and occupations. How Melissa 

‘cooked, why Clarissa blushed, whom Sacharissa hoped in vain 
to meet, are not unimportant ‘opie to any of us, and are 
w the best novelists of the day treat with much 

ft and delicacy of touch. These social chronicles 

mark, amongst other things, a progress in the part played by 
women, which is of the happiest omen for the future welfare 
of the sex. The lyric poet relates the secret history of man 
— he is sp monopolising al by one femi- 
nine heart. yric » acco y, in its very essence 
selfish. Novi Areal of woman as’ the ‘centre of society, 
which, in these days, is, in many respects, her real position. 
The advance made by thé sex in the last two thousand years 
sw measured by the interval between the ancient poet 
the modern novelist. 


Hine Arts. 


@USTAVE DORE. 


The present time is quite as much distinguished by its 
illustrated books and newspapers as the middle ages were by 
their illuminated manuscripts. And now thatthe painfully 
elaborate steel engraving of the beginning of the century has 
given way, and very justly, in popular estimation, to the bold 
and truthful and dashing woodcut; as the pretentious and 
affected annual has yielded to the monthly or weekly serial ; 
abundant work has been cut out for all artists who have the 
talent of rapid and vigorous drawing. Almost all persons 
who have cared to look for the names of those who cater to 
their instruction and amusementin this way, have been especi- 
ally struck with the engravings taken from the designs of the 

ch artist, Gustave Doré: but some few of them may be 
surprised to hear how young a man heis, and the extraordin- 
ary eg | of work of quality that he has already got 
. He was born at Strasbourg on the 6th of January, 
1888. His father was then an ordinary epgineer, of the De- 
partment of Bas-Rhin. In 1837 the French army gained 
some of its most brilliant victories in Algeria, the taking of 
Constantine being the most remarkable incident. The imag- 
ination, of the child was set on fire by the accounts he heard, 
and at five of age he produced a drawing of the battle, 
which is said to have been wonderfully spirited. At school 
he appears to have done himself credit in most departments, 
but to have made all his lessons subordinate to drawing. In 
November, 1847, M. Doré, senior, who had risento be chief 
engineer of the Department of Ain,had to take to Paris his eldest 
son, who was preparing for the Polytechnic School. Gustave 
was allowed to accompany them, and this was the happiest 
moment of the boy’s life. He had won already at the College 
of Bourg Bourg sufficient artistic success to excite his ambition, 
and he wentat once to Philippon, the editor of the “Journal 
pour rire,” Thesketches he showed at once arrested the 
attention of Philippon, who was induced to employ him, in 
spite of his extreme youth ; and overcame the reluctance of his 
father to let him leave the college so soon by signing an agree- 
ment which assured him 5000 francs a year for the supply of il- 
lustrations, and yet allowed him time to continue his general 
studies at the Collége Charlemagne. His own accurate ob- 
servation of nature seems to have sufficed for his artistic 
education ; at least, it may inferred, from his intense) origin- 
ality, that he was not greatly indebted to any casual master. 
He has by this time quite attained to the position of a master 
himself. In a notice of him by M. Lemercier de Neuville, 
1861, it is stated that he had by that time produced more than 
sixty thousand vignettes. 

Gustave Doré’s style as a painter and draughtsman is to be 
compared to that of Victor Hugo asa poet. Of French artists 
he is the mostGerman. His works unite in a singular manner 
the romantic with the grotesque. He is not a caricaturist, 
and yet caricature enters as an element into his compositions. 
He is eccentric, but his eccentricities are always in harmuny 
with nature; like the astonishing skies of Turner, which may 
be seen at a Soy nn pe but, as a fact, are seldom seen. 

Fault may be found with hie details; but there is a won- 
derful harmony in each of his designs, looked at as a whole. 
In the battle pieces, in which he delights, the individual 
figures may have a difficulty in proving how their attitudes 
are possible; but the movement of the whole gives an ides of 
such scenes which perhaps could never be imparted by 
greater purism in the details, No one scene that he draws 
resembles another. His landscapes are possible, though not 
probable, true in poetry but not in prose, ideal rather than 
actual, and yet only a higher expression of possible actuality: 
His hills are all.a)ps, his groves interminable forests, his caves 
are abysses, his horizons are infinite, and his rocks are rent 
mountains. In fairy tales he is absolutely the creator of the 
scenery that fits them; and he makes it so potentially real, 
that it is difficult not to believe in the stories that he illus- 


trates. 

Doré’s popularity may be traced to his possessing at once 
the powers of amusing, astonishing and affecting. e amuses 
with his illustrations of Rabelais, and “les contes drolatiques 
de Balzac ;” he astonishes with those of “ Le Juif Erranv” and 
Dante; he touches the feelings by those of the war in Italy 
and the Crimea. Before he edited his wondertul illustrations 
of Dante, a field in which his genius would naturally be pe- 
culiarly at home, he had got rid of some of his carly deficien- 

\ & conscientious study of anatomy. In 1861, besides 
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among the West-end mothers and danghters.—The Lady's 


__ Aw Enorisuman on Hawrnorne.—He was utterly un- 
American in look—unilike, that is, the normal Yankee‘type, 
‘a8 we it to ourselves. As I write, I can see now, 
with grand, broad forehead, fri scantily by the loose 
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din some thought hich its master control— | condi of this “ my gift” shall be read, and announcement| ,.. . 

could smile so won ott pe Patera . It was he pc a face— | made of the candidate, as well as of the title of the | Mone ¥ epee rn pega en murder of Mr. 

far from it. A child, think, might have cheated Hawthorne ;| piece, and the theatre at which it is to be performed: and | Briggs seems to have Me Deed ee ee 

put there were few men who Have hated hii withon: |peqaesths farther sum of £1,000 for this purpose.—Ilus- rather more a Re » solicitor, of Basing- 
London ews, 


his knowing that he wasbeing cheated. He was not English- | ‘rated 


looking except in as far as he was not American. When you) pp Lrvinestone.—Sir Roderick Murchison writes thus to 
had once gazed at his or heard him speak, the | the Times, on the 22nd of July: sane, pablo will be glad to 

learn that this African traveller shortly be at home. 
By a letter which I have just received from him, and which 
was finished at Malta on the 17th inst., I learn that he reached 
Bombay on the 18th of June, after a voage & 42 days from 
Zanzibar in his own little steamer, the ly Nyassa.—Far 
from being downcast at the failure of the efforts hitherto 
made to check the slave trade on the east coast of Africa, my 
dauntless and energetic friend writes that he “ cannot find it 
in his haart to abandon his object.” Heis therefore bent upon 
returning to Africa, after a stay of about four months at home, 
curing which time he will consult friends on the subject of 
those future labours in, which he purposes to pry tg his 
steamer, now left at Bombay. Of this vessel, built at his own 
e for river and Jake navigation chiefly, Dr. Livingstone 
‘writes :—“ The Lady Nyassa is a first-rate little sea-boat, and 
she rose like a duck on the huge waves of the ocean.” 

‘The projected new expedilion of Dr. Livingstone is not, he 
says, “so much exploration, as to set in train operations by 
merchants and others by which the slave trade shall be 
eventually worked (rooted ?) out.” 


hall street, has, it appears, made a complaint to the police 
to amount to this. He was going from Fen- 
church street to Snaresbrook on Tuesday, when a tall man 
dressed in black, with a hat “slouched” over his forehead, 
with something in his hand about two feet long, cased in 
leather, sat down opposite him. He kept his on this 
, lookedvat Mr. Beard’s watch and chain fixedly, 
kept tee nearer to him, placed his left arm completely 
across the dow-frame, and—that was all. On arriving at 
Low Leyton, Mr. Beard made a bolt into another 
leaving the stranger to “ walk away hastily, as if in quest of 
some one.” If every stranger in black, with a case of instru- 
ments, which he keeps his hand on lest he should lose it, who 
in the terrible heat of last week slouches his hat to shield his 
and on arrival looks out for the person who is to show 
way, is given up to the police, what are the physicians 
to du? Mr. Beard’s description of his ois d-vis suggests a sur- 
m at. least as much as a thief; but the story shows how 
eeply the fate of Mr. Briges has enpeiseel the elderly 
mind.—London paper, July 30. 





creasing m) tome. If ever aman was out of hisright 
element it was Hawthorne in America. He bel indeed, 
to that scattered Shandean family, who never are in their 
right places wherever they happen to be born—to that race 

Hamlets, to whom the worl always out of joint any- 
where. His keen poetic instinct ht him to appreciate the 
latent poetry lying hid dimly in the + present and the 
grote future of the country in which his lot was thrown ; and, 

ough keenly, almost morbidly, sensitive to the faults and 
absurdities of his countrymen, he appreciated their high ster- 
ling merit with that instinctive justice which was the most 
remarkable attribute of his mind. 

England itself suited him but little better than the United 
States—more especially that part of England with which his 
travels had made most familiar. To have been 
a happy man he should, I think, have been born in 
some southern land, where life goes onwards without chang- 
ing, where social problems are unknown, and what has been 
—— is to-day and will be to-morrow. Never was & man 

fitted to buffet out the battle of life amidst our Anglo-Saxon 
race. He held his own, indeed, manfully, and kept his head 
above those waters in which so many men of genius have 
sunk. But the struggle was too much for him, and left him 
worn out and weary. Had, however, the conditions of his 
life been more suited to his nature, he would, I suspect, 
have dreamed the long years away—and what he gained the 
world would have lost.—Z. Dicey. 





THe CONFERENCE ON FEDERATION.—The  Jeélander, 
published at Charlottetown, P. E.1., says that at an Executive 
Council meeting, held the previous week, his Excellency was 
pleased to nominate five gentlemen to represent that island at 
the Conference about to be held for the purpose of consider- 





AN Inish Pzzr.—Lord M——,, as we are informed by Mr. 
vracioni teeleahiion of nay drithoves atic tnt eltionaee ing the question of a union of the Colonies. The Islander 
votes; and he was as unprincipled in pecuniary asin states that the Conference will be held in Charlottetown, 
political transactions. When Lord Kerry’s house in Stephen’s | ®00Ut the first of September, and at it will be represented 
Green was for sale, a Mrs. Keating ambitioned to become the Contae, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and P. E. Island. The 
possessor of a pew attached to it, which she erroneously tes named on behalf of that Island are the President of 
assumed belonged to Lord M ,and waited upon him to the Executive Council, the Attorney General, the Colonial 
negotiate a purchase. “I’m not aware that I own any pew in Secretary, the Hon. George Coles, and the Hon. Andrew A. 
St. Ann’s,” said Lord M——. “Pardon me,” replied Mrs. McDon d. — Messrs. Coles and McDonald represent “ Her 
Keating, “I find your Lordship has one ; and, if you have Majesty’s Opposition.” Thesame paper affirms that each Pro- 
no objections, I'am willing to buy it.” Thus appealed to, | Vince will be represented by five delegates, three to be ap- 
Lord M—— threw out no further obstacle. A bargain was pointed from the Government, and two from the Opposition. 
struck ; he took the money ; and on the following Sunday 


= Mrs. Keating, in an imposing suit of rustling bombazine, 
Entering the room the spectator finds his attention attracted to ‘ 
by s large waxe head, g 20 alight cehkaeen te te sailed up the nave e possession of her pew ; but the 


me F - beadle, with much firmness, interposed, and, in reply to her a d tired of sitting the dull d * 
late M. Jullien, with something like a silver funnel stuck into , on Scchesnd-thetrie-wen-te to do, an of sitting the dull day through, by the side 
its mouth. This head does not stand on a pedestal, but is pon pees, yoann engrafted 


- of the stone which supported the sun-dial in front of St. An- 
. , w,” and had never at any period belonged to Lord M—. | thonv’s Chapel igbgate-hill—that sto hich 
sustained by gilded chains suspended from theceiling. At the arti th i oay’s pel, on rignge at stone which subse- 
Gust glance | gil mt be taken fara very id « Aunt Sally,” The lady, smarting under the combined consciousness of the 


quently — a as papers oo athe ne to mend 

: ‘ : the ways between the summit of the hill and the low part of 

pope path ie mamcaed her -pencatve Hage the vale ending in Islington. This hermit was a man of some 
ratus. To an aperture in this case the exhibitor applies a key, 


means and he devoted them to bringing gravel from the top 
and after a winding-up process has been duly accomplished, a of the hill and laying it all along the unclean tract which then, 
air of little bellows are seen to work, and the sound of a 


P as ———— the ae fs —— Way.” By digging out 
‘ gravel he gave a pond to the folk on the hill, where it was 

distinctly oe” pony gear gee y wae of Ker Je wcadlg greatly seated; and he contributed cleanliness and securit 
mouth of the head. Six songs, terminating with “God ‘Save to the vale, where neither had hitherto been known. Travel- 
the Queen,” constitute the entire entertainment. Two other lers blessed the hermit who had turneil constructor of high- 
heads, likewise with funnels in their mouths, may be observed ways; the pilgrims to St. Anthony’s found their access to 
at the back of the room, but these are not yet brought into the shrine of the saint made easy and pleasant by him, and as 
active operation. When their musical education is complete for the beneficent hermit himself, his only regret was that in 
we may postibly be favoured with duets and trios. accomplishing this meritorious act for the good of his fellow- 
If we remember right, it was Alexander the Great who mah he had — ee: all a ere re a king, 
- - . ae - - owever, came e rescue. He set up a toll-bar, aad pub- 
geared a ese wea cuen a 7 ty anny. Bae. for selling the commissions of a regiment of militia in which he} jished a decree addressed to “ our well-beloved William Phe- 
future King. In the same manner, notwithstanding the as- 


was colonel; and when upbraided with the act by the Lord Lieu- | jinne the hermit,” that he and the public might kn h 
ant, coolly replied, “ Your Excell al told us t ’ ’ public mig ow where- 
surance that the loss of “ Polly Perkins” and the fascination — Bee ley re omy Ue he | fore. 


imulate the militia as far as possible to the line. In the 
of the “ dark girl dressed in blue” are celebrated “ by means line commissions are sold. r 
of the nicest and most exquisitely constructed mechanism,” 
we cannot help remarking that the articulation is almost too 
unexceptionable for a machine. There is nothing wooden or 
metallic, or eee or hitchy, in the whole performance, but 
the lyric effusions 50 off as glibly as thongh some artist at the 
Music Hall were them through one of those pipes 
that form a communication between the principal’s parlour 
and the clerk’s room in a merchant’s countinghouse. Hence 
we fear wicked Pyrrhonists will arise who will doubt the con- 
nexion between the winding-up of the machine and the ut- 
terance of the melodies. Of course, they will be altogether 
wrong but the presence of a voice less decidedly human 
bw have incalculably increased the facility of refuting 

em. 


However, the sceptic and the believer will both agree that 
the exhibition is extremely ingenious. The head is not large 
enough to contain any human ormer, nor does it commu- 
nicate in any visible manner with any remote source of sound. 
There it Langs, in eo a state of defiant insulation, and 
if you will not believe that its voice proceeds from the little 

lows it challenges you to point out another origin. 

To most ns of the present generation the “ Anthro 
giossos” will, we think, be an absolute novelty, but the older 
among us will, perhaps, recollect thutat a time when the name 





Tue ANTHROPOGLOSSOS.—The room in St. James’s-hall 
long enlivened by the Christy’s Minstrels, is now devoted to 
a singular exhibition, bearing for its title the singular word 
printed above. 





Tue First TURNPIKE IN ENGLAND.— Exactly 500 years have 
elapsed since a hermit, weary of the labour of having nothing - 


trick and the slight, retired with considerably less inflation 
than she had advanced, and lost no time in waiting on Lord 
M——, in the hope of obtaining some redress. ‘“ My Lord,” 
she began, “as regards the pew in St. Ann’s.”—“ Oh,” interrupt- 
ed the peer, laug ing, yn may have twenty more pews on 
the same terms.”—“ Pray don’t add insult to injury, my Lord; 

‘ou must be aware of your mistake, and that you really never 
held any pew in St. Ann’s.”"—“T told-you so in the first in- 
stance,” replied Lord M——. “ Under all the circumstances,” 
proceeded his fair visitor, “I trust your Lordship will kindly 
refund the money.”—“ Impossible, my dear madam ; it’s gone 
long ago.”—“ But your Lordship’s character.”—“ That is also 
gone,” exclaimed Lord M——, leaning back on his easy chair 
and laughing immoderately. The money was never returned, 
and Lord M—— subsequently obtained an unenviable notoriety 


The king declared that he highly appreciated the motive 
which induced the hermit to benefit “ our people passing 
through the highway between Heghgate and Smethfield, in 
many places notoriously miry and deep.” And in order that 
the new way might be maintained and kept in repair, the 
king licensed the hermit to take toll, and keep the road in 
order, and himself in comfort and dignity. This was the first 
road-bar erected in England, and William Phelippe, the her- 
_. was the father of the race of turnpike-keepers.—Oornhill 

lagazine. . 


RacHe. Stupymnc Her Part.—It seems from the testi- 





A RevotvuTion; Taxkine Troe By THE FORELOCK.—A 
or < influential and wealthy individuals has been 
formed in this ci ne. under whatever flag will 
afford them the des protection. The present position of. 
Spain and Peru gives them hopes that the flag of Peru will 
serve them, and that it will not be long before Spanish com- 
merce will afford them the means of profit. Already six 
eaiee ene named, some ad be oat en 8 —_ of = 

e-built steamers, captured by the eral blockaders, and | . : " : 

sold atthe Prie Commlssionerstales, ‘Eminent iegul counsel MODY Of ME Jamin, one of Rachels most grofwse admirer, 
ne Se ee wah ge pr herd pre me Mee dent which might have been infe from the changeless 
some of the most aaiien and competant shipmasters end style of her acting. Referring to the revival of “ Esther,” and 
officers of this country have signified Pnelr willingness to man to Rachel’s failure when she tried the part, M. Janin very 
i Thi ‘on ine with the most coolly suggests that she understood nothing about it, having 

a tht the sha «hanger pe dims - — g Neier pyar ad gy on never read the Old Testament. (She died, recollect, in strict 
the: 900-40 me o the emt ies or England in Hebraism, though her rooms were decked with St. Veronica 
event of me y oe to war. 1. know’ of several gentlemen handkerchiefs, rosaries and crucifixes.) The lively critic goes 
no tothie nee company with the test BE . and are | 0D clench this supposition with a fact, comsinenionted to 
ie 8° pany _— 2 him, he says, by M. Alexandre Dumas, the younger. When 
— shareholders. There is another matter in connection Rachel was rehearsing in the elder ‘Damas’ play “the part of 
with this subject of vital importance to the British Govern-| yin, de Belle Isle, which Mars had created s0 admirably. 
ment, of which I cannot write at present, but will do so when | 5+ tn moment when La Marquise says to the heroine Do 
of Madame Tussaud was unknown in London there was, on ee time = “ae —_ ne omer po! = of i you recollect the ill fortune of Fouquet?” Mdlle. Rachel made 
the southern side of Fleet-street, a collection of wax figures, the freight per - yy, lines . os vided fon To 8, |'‘an admirable gesture.—“Good,” cried Alexander the Greater, 
ostensibly belonging to one Mrs. Salmon. In one of the rooms a = ee ov their a ag in some. table “that is just it. You know, then, the story of Fouquet ?”.— 
of the al o9 thal contained this collection was the so-called ~ ernie! nan A... - or aie Papin odie hinens m4 “an was the answer ; “not a word! But when you say to me 

n e .” a small suspen m Ww issued a ’ ateer “hs ou recollect the ortune of Fou 
voice that answered quenions and sang songs. Whether the | @aking business, they are willing to try the chances.—W. Y. oy f quet? of course 

Correspondence Gazette. 


old “Invisible Girl” was similar in principle to the “ Anthro- of Army and Nawy — ee ee — a : i — A ar Ow 
lossos” we cannot say.— London ¢ y q ii fortune f"—Ath- 
pog : 


eneum. 
Tue Wut or T. P. Cooxze.—“T. P. Cooke,” the popular 

actor—Mr. Thomas Potter Cooke, of Thurlow-square, 
Brompton, and St. Vincent Villa, Ryde, Isle of Wight—who 
died on the 4th of April last at an advanced age, has left 
personalty estimated at £25,000, besides freehold estates. His 
will was executed in February last, and a codicil the month 
rer tag a few days before his death. The executors 
are the . W. 8. H. Meadows, M. A., vicar of Chigwell ; 
Mr. Warren Pugh, Bloomsbury-place; and Mr. Augustine 
Sargood, Temple, barrister. To his daughter, Mrs. Cumming, 
who was residing with him, he has left real estate and the 
residue of his personalt; 


y. There are a number of small y 
legacies to mal friends; among them are the names Of| ticle wanted {from New York (or from ) at current 
Benjamin Webster, John Buckstone, Henry editor of | prices and forward ptly by Express as by the 

All the Year Rownd ; and Mr. Bowles, editor of Galignani’s giving the order. Such are their facilities in the market | kings—as he would have made like admirable use of the re- 
Messenger, Paris. To each of his executors £100. To the| from a Pi experience and practice of some ten moval, by King William III., of Grinling Gibbons’s Whitehall 
nuree, who has long lived in the family, he leaves an annuity | that they are prepared immediately on receipt of a duly ac- Chapel tar plece—from Inigo Jones's Whitehall to the posi- 














A New Feature.—The facilities of modern commerce 
tend more and more every day to place the resources of the 
t centres of merchandize in command of remote places. 

he Steamboat began to “speed” goods, then the Railroad 
more rapidly, then came the Telegraph to order them promptly 
and the Express to forward them with care and dispatch. 
Another step is now taken which makes the movement, from 
the moment the thought of an order enters the mind of a dis- 
tant purchaser-down to its delivery into his hands complete. 
We refer to the final organization of Carrington and Co.’s 
General Purchasing ncy, in co-operation with the leading 
Express Companies. Messrs. Carrington and Co. undertake, 
on a simple commission of five per cent! to purchase any ar- 


CorFin oF EDwarkp THE ConFrEssor.—The following very 
interesting entry—relating to one of the most eminent of our 
Anglo-Saxon kings—has never before been published, nor re- 
ferred to, nor ever imagined to exist. I found it (some séven 
—— back) in the Accounts of the Paymaster of Works and 

—— belonging to the Crown, during the reign of King 
James II. :— 

“Paid to Mathew Bankes, for a large coffin by him made to 
enclose the body of St. Edward the Confessor, and setting it 
up in its place, in the year 1685,—2£6 2s. 8d. And to William 
Backe, locksmith, for large hin and rivetts, and 2 cross- 
barrs for the said coffin,—£2 17s 7d.” 

Lord Macaulay would doubtless have made use of this il- 
lustration of the religious character of the last of our Stuart 
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Historiques et Poli- 
:”——“ Cardinal Bernis, Minister 
of Louis the Fifteenth, at the recommen- 
Sepa trg ep oe tpt ble 
ie for D e might ; but e 
habit. as soon as he had received the Cardinal's bat not thin 
ing it compatible with the dignity of the re le. His high 
patroness took this omission , and reminded that “ 
iad drawn him from the dust.” The Cardinal, who was.a 
descendant of the old race of the Counts of Lyons, answered 
with e, “ One never draws a Count of 
dust, gl ea pees ) is daily drawn from the mud (de ia 
boue).” The Marquise de Pompadour was a Poisson born, and 
the illegitimate daughter of one of the lower officials in the 
army. Ofcourse, the Cardinal fell into deep disgrace after 


GARIBALDI AND SHAKSPEARE.—M. Frangois Victor Hugo 
has dedicated to General Garibaldi the thirteenth volume of 
oe mre ts ere The General accepts the De- 
dication, nt Ie The Victor Hugos have always a right to 
arpmreee A 6 with m — for one _ never use it 

ut for a good purpose. At all events, I can only 
Dedication as a vow that we make ther for the li 
our two countries, and for th pnd 
ple which may be one of the lights of civilization when it 
shall remember that it kindled the flame which you have made 








to shine anew, and which is named—William Shakspeare.” 
Tex Tames EmpaNcxment.—Wednesday witnessed 
the laying of the first stone of the Thames jbankment 


—an event which brings us one step nearer to the purifi- 
cation of our ill-used river, and the creation of a thoroughfare 
worthy of it and of the metropolis. Since the commencement 
of the Froment summer, one-third of the sewage of the north 
side of London has been cut off from the river, and with the 
progress of the embankment the low-level sewer will be con- 
structed, so that in about three years the Thames will be the 
silver Thames once more, with a mile and a half of embank- 
ment, which will form one of the finest promenades in Eu- 
be ae le statement includes several comparatively 
miner but important improvements. Passen: by the 
river boats, instead of em from crazy old " 


reach them handsome avenues and convenient 
so: 
un 


a public recreation ground will | Pe merge yt 
gerford-bridge; and even the Duke of Buccleuch will find 
a solace for the inroad upon his privacy by a considerable ad- 
dition to his from what is now a mud 
Fervet opus. The politan Board of Works is worth ite 
salt after all.—London paper, July 28 
Tue Lions For TRaral@aR-squars.—As works of art Sir 
Edwin Landseer’s lions for the base of the Nelson column are 
infinitely superior to Canova’s lions at Bt. east lor Thar. 
ncipal model, 


e 


waldsen’s lion at Lucerne. The about 21 
feet long by some 8 or 9 feet would almost appear to 
have been closely copied from nature, not from a tame beast, 
but from a noble ote! in its native wilds. The mane, in 
which sculptured lions are such failures, in this 
magnificent model is a departure curled 
hair, and flows in all ita 
have waited long for these lions, it is, at least, 

know that they will be worth waiting for—T7he Reader. 


In SHEFFIELD.— Messrs, J. M. Stanley 
Works, have been vast blocks 


ammer anvils. The fifty or sixty-ton 


E 


Ewormovus Castine 
and Co., of the Midland 
of metal for’ steam-h: 


anvil, once considered to be a marvel, was followed by the 
100-ton block; but that has given way to a 160-ton 
block, which has been mould was 12 


cast. 

ft. square at the base, and 11 ft. 0 fr. deep, and it was eatimated 
that nearly 170 tons of iron would be required to fill it. At 
intervals outside the shop were five fu which poured 
their molten contents into the chasm from A. M. to five 
P.M. A metal rod was then thrust through the mass to test 
its , me liquidity ; and the top of the pit was then closed, 
until the metal has cooled, which will bably be in about 
seven weeks. The operation of lifting the block and transfer- 
ting it to its destination, has. been arrap for, and it is 
confidently believed will be saf speedily effected. The 

an n -man 
vil is intended to be pl the ufactory of 
Messrs. Frith, which is close to the Midland Works. The 
object of the casting is to secure an anyil that no force can 
shake. The block will have to sustain the blows of a 25-ton 
nyth’a), which will be : in forging 
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IRREVERENT, BUT Witty.—I will conclude my letter with 

sabh puns dhetahattnomeoen orga hows trite inion 
you 6 t 

a drive from Fontainebleau. hey were soon /stopped, 

got safe home. “Do you know, 

“that we have nearly died 

replied the Countess, “you have 


death—I immortality.”—Paris 





Chess. 


PROBLEM, No. 818.—By Lieut. G. Szabo. 





WHITE. 
White to play and mate in 8 moves. 


SoLution To Paosimm No. 812. 
This Problem was erroneously numbered £11, last week. 
Black. 


White. 
L KttoQB4 1. Kt toB6 
2. B to Baq | a. Kt moves. 
3. Kt mates accordingly. 





DR. DE MARINI, 
DENTIST 
and sinee. asso- 


° 
of the late Dr. C.. Harrie of Bolitze 
elated with Di Ra Maynard of 2, 
East S47re Steet, between 4th and Madison Avenues, 


THE EXQUISITE TOILET ARTICLES 
OF THE 

SOCIETE HYGIENIQUE DE NEW YORK. 

SEND FOR A PROSPECTUS AS BELOW. 





TIVE AND SANITARY. 65 cents and $t 25 per Bottle. 
JAPONICA, FOR THE HAIR. 
Elegant, Certain, but only Harmless Restorative. 
50 Cznrs and $1 rmx Borris. 


HUILE PHILOCOME, the Delightful Oil. 7 Czxts ran Borris, 


MAGNOLIA PHILOCOME, the Exquisite Pomade. 
% Cunts Pun BOTTLE. 
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VINAIGRE DE TOILETTE, Soverzian Cosm=utic Rustrora- 
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READ THIGhY 9 os 

OOFFES! COPPHH!! COPFERIN 

KENT'S EAST INDIA COFFER, 

pda (08 impale daa an ora rade 

mlty overage the Mots 

_ It ie used daily by the families of Bishop Janes, Bishop Ames, 
and 


Bishop Baker, and the most dis 


tinguished Clergymen 
9 ig | professional men in thecountry. By the New York Eye Infirmary 
is | —and most public institutions. Sold by every grocer in the U.§, 


GENERAL DEPOT, 154 Reade 8t., N.Y. Bold at whole. 
sale; also by the following sgencies : ‘ 


EF 


“ 
ee 
“ 





Pee a oF B. Shields,Corydon, Indiana, 
‘am 0: a on, 
Hoefiich & Molan, Phila. Pa. Hargan, Sappington & 
A. Co, by gy Oo. adison, eng 
A Col Fics & Co. Cleve- T. D. Brown, Laporte, Indiana. 
Co. Marietta, Ohio. Jo&J. W. 
MeGowan & Son, Steubenville,O. 8. B. Davis & Co. er, 
LD. Bixby & Co., Kalamazoo, C. C. Garber, Chicago, 
Kellogg & Birge,Keokuk, Iowa, 
& Lippincott, Steuben- he & Co., sUaaeh fees 
Norton &Sharpe, Lexington Ky. Aiexander&M*Convile,Steu 
ville, Ohio. 
CARRINGTON & CO.°S 
GENERAL 
In Connection with all the Expresses. 
No. 40 BROADWAY, 
BSTABLISHED 1854. 

Purchases to. order ANY article wanted from New York 
comfort or luxury—from a cameo to a cashmere—a seal- 
ring to a steam-engine. 
by Express, or as directed. 

Commission, Five Per Cent. 
preferred, as all Express Agents will take orders, reoeipt 
for and forward funds, and see to return of goods. 

The Adams Express Com appreciating the need of a ca 
ble medium conn with the mm La jo te Lin thro “4 

can be 
satisfactoril lied, 4 ize CARRINGTON & CO.’S 
GENERAL PURCHASING AGENCY as such medium for fill! 

rk, & 
commend it to the attention o! ¢c, and of our rate and 
_—— recommending our agents to extend to it all reason- 

4 making known the ad it afford , 
and making known the ventegee ae 8. ares 00 

New York, June, 1864. 


5 Co. 
Ohio Joshua Burr, Daven a 
8. N. Callender, Buffalo, N. Y. Cutter & Lindsay, 
¢, Ohio. Milwauki 
And by every Wholesale Grocer in N- ¥. City. 
PURCHASING ACENCY, 
New York. 

(or from Hlurope), for Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s use or wear— 
Goods purchased at current city prices, and forwarded 
Remittances, with orders, can be made by Express if 

Special Circular. 

which personal and other orders for goods irom this ci 
rders f description of ted from New Y 

orders for every iption Pine pupil m New Yo 

by facilitating the distribution of its cards and circulars 
By W. B. Dinsmore, Pres’t. 





We cheerfully concur in the above recommendation of the 
Adams Express Co, 


Amenioan Express Co. By yg Ams Pres’t. 
Unsrrep Starzs Express Co. By D.N. , Pres’t. 
Wats, Fanco & Co. 
NaTionaL, EXPRess By J. A, Puan. 
ex EXPRESS. By L. W. Winchester, Supt. 
Knisitar & Co.’s Express By E. Littlefield, Supt. 
Horm Express Co. y A. D. Hope, Supt. 
Brezsz & Oo.’s EXPRess. By Stephen Breese, Supt. 
Nzw Junsny Exrazss Co. By George R, Dunn, Supt. 





BRITISH NATION 
LIFE ASSURANOB ASSOCIATION 


Omoes, {735 Wal [ treet, a et 


Oapital and Surplus....................... $3,160,000 
Losses already paid..................... . «7,000,000 
Annual Income... ........... 0c cece ceeeees 850,000 


This Company pays the sum assured during the lifetime of the 
assured, without charging any extra premium therefor. 

GHO. M. ENEVITT, 
Manager in the U. 8. and Canada. 


DISEASES OF THE LUNCS, THROAT, 
AND NASAL CAVITIES, 










Treated with eminent suoccess after the 

Tropical Atomic Method, 
Discovered by 

DOCTOR STUDLEY, 


f ed consumption, 
Le apg with constitutional pag ee in 

cines tothe affected orm 
LOATING SOLUBLE and’ ABSORBAGLE 
INHALATION and INSUFFLATION, making 


on of medi hitherto employed, 


.cO 
cation of m 
UL of DRY-F 
ATOMS bd 


use of ‘the cated va 


e ee for wuich 

i Macilitati : 
D; 

cient medication 

from the dry-curative atoms as they are inhaled and dissolved 


thereupon. 
i and. testimonials of the est character bear wit- 
guesto tan po high 


‘(Consulting Rooms, 9 Clinton Place, Eighth 8t, New. Kerk, 





““Kdirs, trom 20 A.M te 6 P.M. “Consultation free. . 






